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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
—— 
CHAPTER IX. 
Oh, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o'er the infected house, 
Boding to all. 0 

Wuen the vehicle containing her sinister guardian 
had passed down the hill beyond her sight, Alix 
Erle sank down into a chair by the window, pale and 
breathless, alook of haunting terror in her eyes, and 
an expression of fear and apprehension upon her face. 

Mrs. Polack and Rellen watched her in silence 
with intense anxiety, but neither approached her nor 
addressed her. 

“Leave her to herself, mother,” whispered Rellen, 
as the ex-schoolmistress put out her arms as if to fold 
her darling to her bosom. “She is seeking for the 
clue to that man’s’ idéntity !” 

“Heaven grant she may find it!” returned Mrs. 
Polack, with prayerful earnestness. “I tell you, 
Rellen, if the truth ever ‘comes out, it will be dis- 
covered that our Alix has been terribly wronged, or 
that she is in some way concerned in a terrible 
mystery !” : 

“Hush, mother. You will arouse her !” 

But Alix had not heard the whispers of her 
friends, nor was she even conscious of their pre- 
sence. 

Her mind had turned ‘to the far past, where lay 
sealed the secret of her identity, and was groping 
unong shadows that seemed vague and unreal. 

She remembered, as one remembers faintly a dream 
of long ago, the night of her coming to Anerly 
Lodge, but as her thoughts lingered upon it, she be- 
came confused and troubled, as if the drug that had 
enthralled her senses then, were resuming its long- 
banished power over her. 

Shaking off the benum! influence with an ef- 
fort, she strove to think ly. 

From the mist of shadows that lay beyond her 
coming to the Lodge, she evoked out a single 
memory. 
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[VAYLE MALVERN PLAYS HIS FIRST CARD. ] 


It was that of the sinister eyes of the man who 
had just visited her. 

But they brought with them a thrill of agonizing 
pain, a shudder of horror, a sensation of utter fear. 

Why she dreaded them so, she could not tell. To 
whom they belonged was equally a mystery. 

“Oh, if I could only remember!” she moaned, 
looking up with a strangely appealing expression. 

“Perhaps I could assist your memory, darling,” 
said Mrs. Polack, coming forward, and pillowing 
the head of Alix upon her breast. ‘A question or 
two might bring everything to your mind. You re- 
membered this man?” 

“No, Aunt Lettice—but I remembered his eyes!” 
and the maiden shuddered. 

“Strange!” muttered Rellen. “I remembered 
his eyes, too, but his disguise was so clever that I 
could not even guess who he was, or to what rank 
of life he belonged. He knew me, that was evident. 
You would have had a chance to see his face, Alix,” 
he added, aloud, “if he hadn’t suspected my inten- 
tion. I went up to him, and would have pulled his 
beard off, if he hadn’t had a pistol in his hand.” 

“Tf I had seen his face, I might not have remem- 
bered him,” said Alix. “ His eyes thrilled me like a 
voice from the past, but where I saw them last I can 
scarcely remember.” 

“ He wore spectacles, those same green ones, when 
he brought you here, my love,” remarked Mrs. Po- 
lack, thoughtfully,.“ and he had on the same gar- 
ments, or some precisely similar. Yet I don’t think 
he can be a clergyman. Can’t you remember where 
or how you lived before you came to me, Alix? Was 
it in a parsonage ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Think, love. Sometimes a pretty or remarkable 
object in a house is remembered when faces are for- 
gotten. Were there no pictures youcan think of, no 
mirrors ?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“ Alix, you were almost six years old when that 


‘man brought you to me, and there must be something 


that wasimpressed upon your mind forcibly at that age. 
Have you any recollection of your parents? Think 





of your mother. Perhaps she had hair like yours, 
dear, and eyes that were almost black. Or, per- 
haps,” added the lady, as Alix shook her head, “she 
was fair, andit was your papa who was dark.” 

“Tremember nothing of either,” declared Alix, 
hopelessly. 

“* And no deaths, no funerals ?” 

The girl replied in the negative. 

“Perhaps her parents are not dead,” suggested 
Rellen. 

“They must be, my son,” said Mrs. Polack, 
warned by her own heart. “If they were alive, 
either of them, they would have made every pos- 
sible effort to reclaim their child, and I must have 
heard of them. I own thatI searched every ad- 
vertisement relating to lost children for years, under 
the impression that Alix might be advertised for, 
but my time so spent was thrown away. Perhaps 
the child may have some instinct in the matter. Do 
you think they are dead, Alix?” 

“ Yes, aunty; I think so, but I cannot tell why,” 
replied the maiden, dreamily. “Ido not think that 
this man is my father—yet he may be!” 

“No, he is not, darling,” said Mrs. Polack, de- 
cidedly. “No father could look at his daughter as 
he looked at you before going away. And if he be 
your parent, what need is there for his disguise and 
all the mystery surrounding him? Why should a 
father drug his child, or wish her to grow up an 
imbecile? No, he is not your father, Alix!” 

The maiden smiled through her sadness, and 
caressed the hand that lay lovingly against her 
cheek. 

“T am afraid of that man, aunty,” she said, shud- 
deringly. ‘Did you see the look he gave me when 
he rode away ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T fear he will come back and insist upon my 
going away with him!” 

“You forget that you I am here to protect you, 
Alix,” said Rellen’s bland, silvery tones, now full of 
earnestness. 

The maiden looked up gratefully, and he con- 
tinued : 
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“ Dear little Alix, if I had but the right to shield 
and guard you always ~ . ’ 

He paused, noting that an absent look had appeared 
in her eyes, and that her thoughts had reverted to the 
past. 

“She is excited and occupied with her attempts to 
unravel the past, Rellen,” whispered his mother. 
“ Perhaps our presence disturbs her. Let us go into 
the next room!” “ 

Rellen assented, and withdrew into the retiring- 
room. 

Mrs. Polack gently withdrew her tender support 
from Alix, and said, as the maiden looked up, won- 
deringly : 

“T am going to leave you to yourself a few minutes, 
love, so that you can collect your thoughts. I 
fear our presence distracts them. I shall come 
back soon,” she added, with pretended lightness, 
“ expecting to hear some wonderful revelations!” 

Aiter pressing a kiss upon the girl’s white brow, 
she joined her son in the ne artment, closing 
the door of communication be 

Rellen was standing by t Ws Mt. which Alix 
had so lately knelt, in a thoughtinl, ude, gazing 
out into « thicket of shrubbery, of’ the exist of 
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“ Yon thin does not love one else?” 

%F Plow en not.” - 5 2 m 

“You would not advise me to declare ae to 
her, if you fancied she, would réfase ” said Rellen, 
his eyes beaming with joy. “I take hope from your 
words, mother, and I feel that Alix will be mine!” 

“ She is a tender little creaturé,;” said Mrs. Polack, 
a tear dimming hereye. ‘If she should accept you, 
Relien, you must be very gentle with her.” 

“T should be,” and every feature of his face pro- 
claimed his sincerity. “1 would make her life a 








dream of beauty. The gifts I hehe ars this morning | 


are insignificant to those I should lay at her feet. 
She looks like a tropical beauty, and I would sur- 
round her with more than tropical luxuries,” 

Mrs. Polack smiled, and kissed her son, who was 
little taller than herself. * Beey iB 
“ My dear boy,” she said, “ youdeserve. £ 
and ay as a is. Go to her now, pepe ig to 

become your wife. I will remain here.” 

Rellen yielded to her wish and | Alix in the 
drawing-room, white his mother seated. herself to 
dream over the future happiness,of her loved ones. 
The little maiden was still busy. ve her retro- 

- ellen's 
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which he was not.at that moment conscious. 
His mother ‘a fee up bebi withthe noiseless 
step peculiar to her apd. , Her, upon his 
shoulder. mas ss ’ x 
He started as yhe, had been shot, turned 
around abruptly, *himsalf, in an ude. of 


defence. 


“ Why, Rellen,” said)Mrs. Polack, surprigeds.“‘ did |” 


I frighten you ?” 


The his uplifted hand, and; 
forced a Tay ipg:: . 
“You. did’ frighten me, mother, My thoughts e-f 
tryi b 


were far away from here. I was to recall 
where I had seen. man. You notiged Maat he re- 
cognized me. “ — 

“I thought he did. Perhaps he, ig,gne, of your 
customers, Relien.” 

“ Oustomiers ?” 

“Why, yes; don’t you calb 
The people. who employ. you: to 
you know?” 

“Ah, yes, 
of relief, r 

“But what was there, ghts of him to, 
make you start so. tone ked Mrs, Polack, 
“You deyote yourself too closely to business, Rellen. 
It is not like you to be as nervous as ap invalid. 
woman. I am really concerned about you," “~~” 

“Nonsense, mother!” declared Rellen, smiling, 
putting one arm around her and drawing her to his 
side. “Is it not natural that I should be nervous 
after a visit like that we have just received ?” 

“TImight have been rendered nervous by it—-but 
not you. You are not so tall as our visitor, but 
you are as supple as a cat, Rellen, and as strong asa 
lion,” and his mother’s face glowed with maternal 
pride. “I think I can give a better reason for your 
nervousness. It was fearof losing Alix.” 

Rellen assented hastily, catching at the sugges- 
tion. 

“TI think you would be happier, my son, if you 
were to marry. Here you are, thirty-two years old, 
and without a wife. Why should you not bring 
one to the Lodge soon, and let her become my 
friend and companion? If Alix were to marry one 
of the neighbouring gentlemen, I should be very 
lonely, and she may do so, for she is greatly ad- 
mired !” 

Mrs. Polack considered this remark as eminently 
strategetical. She would not have willingly re- 
ceived any one but Alix as her son’s wife, but she 
was not certain enough, even after what she had 
heard him say, of the state of his affections to speak 
more plainly. 

“T have considered the subject of marriage, 
mother,” he answered, his face flushing, “but I 
have been at home for so short a time that I have 
not ventured to declare myself. I love our little 
Alix. I have loved her always, I think, but now 
more than eyer. I want herfor my wife, yet I dread 
to ask her lest she refuse me.” 

Mrs. Polack’s stern face relaxed into a genial, 
happy expression, and she expressed her delight at 
her son’s confi ssion. 

“ Alix knows so littleof me,” he continued, “ that 
I fear to shock her by a premature avowal of my af- 
fection. I have been home but a few weeks, and 
she may deem me abrupt if I speak now. Yet I came 
here to-day to learn my fate from her lips. Do you 
think she returns my love, mother ?” 

Mrs, Polack believed that his affection was reci- 
procated by Alix, but she possessed too much 
womanly delicacy to avow her belief, and so replied: 

“T cannot tell you, Rellen. I would not betray 
Alix’s secyet even to you, if 1 knewit, But ask her 


customers ? 
ate for them, 


jonly a 
‘the open window, on the soft-s} 





yourself.” 


of your early childhood, Alix ?” he. 
“No, Rellen,” she answered, “=~. ' 
half a sob, “Itig alla blank, -¢ 
and terror when,I think of that man 
self my owe but why I know not. 
fuses me ps ink of | ao, . 
“ Then wi ga ‘of it? Dismiss the sub 
miad, We Ove you as you are, an 
be affected. by a knowledge of you 
our merry, ht, little Alix, anj 
troubled, little woman who, 
her gloom,”* , 


Thi , Alix ende 
sadness, asi} 
wrought, and she was uns) 

The tears sprang to, he qui) 
and she laid her head upon hig shoulder, sobbing 
h Pe 


“ Alix” 
He stopped. 
The cause of 

peculiar 


: 


Rellen Polack was evidently not looking for birds. 
A rough-looking countryman, clad in a blue blouse, 
rough corduroy trousers, and a ragged-brimmed hat, 
without a crown, was sauntering along the road, his 
hands in his pockets, and upon him the young man 


: fixed his gaze. 


It soon became apparent that the countryman was 
the “ bird” whose ery had startled him. 

For even while he watched him the fellow pied 
the trills and quavers, throwing back his head.with 
an air of enjoyment at his own music, and: without 
once glancing at the Lodge. 

“ That fellow would make his fortune at a country 
show,” remarked Rellen, turning away from the win- 
dow. “I was about to say to you, dear Alix——” 

He was again interrupted, this time by a servant, 
who announced that dinner was waiting. 

Inwardly invoking anathemas upon the head of 
the servant, the young gentleman informed his 
mother of the announcement, while Alix said: 

“ Don’t wait for me. I will return directly.” 

And she glided away, going upstairs to her own 
chamber. 

Rellen led his mother in to dinner. 

“What did she say?” asked the old lady, with 
feverish impatience, as they proceeded along the cor- 
ridor. 

*T have not asked her yet, mother. I was inter- 
rupted. I will ask her after dinner, before I leave 
by the train. Did I not tell you I must go back 
to-night?” 

Mrs. Polack uttered her regrets at this unexpected 
declaration, and, after she ‘had taken her seat at 
table, won from him a promise to return a week later 
and make a long visit. 

They were soon rejoined by Alix, who came in 
looking like herself, her tears vanished, and hergloom 
dissipated. 

She had determined that her fears and sorrows 
should not cast a gloom over the household, and had 
summoned back her merry, joyous ways. 

Mrs. Polack was rejoiced at this display of self- 
control in one so young, but not surprised, for Alix’s 
life was beautified by the continual display of every 
womanly virtue. 

The young girl’s bright face was clouded momen- 


‘and Alix, feeli 





er grief. . 
“ Alix,” he tencerly, deen 
moment to offer Her. hig ) 





tarily by the announcement of Rellen’s speedy de- 


perture, and beth mot sop that 
temporary mA seo wap. See 4 we yered 

But she was speedily herself . 

en the dinner was over, Rellen disappeared, 
a return of her gloom, stole ont of 
the house, and down the garden walk. 

The evening had set ina clear summer evening, 
with stars shining down from,ap.azure sky, with the 
songs of birds, the humming of insects, aad the frm. 
grance of flowers. . : 

The soft, sweet air cooled her forehead and soothed 
her, and she wandered up and down the walks, ¢|j- 
ding in and out of the shadows like an uneasy spirit, 

The rear garden was a long and wide piece of 
ground, d by a wide avenue that ran from 
the dook at to a field on the other belonging 
to the Lodge, ‘Bhore were narrower paths branciiing 
off from this grayelled one, leading by clumps of 

d a, that had once served 4s pleasant 
’s pupils. 
in one of these paths, gather- 


isa short distance when she 
n. 
ad as. belonging to 


ers within her 
vered Rellen’s 
countryman of 


and, Alix did not 


ir the sibject. 

There was no time before the departure of the 
train for a private interview with Alix, and when 
Rellen went away on his return to town, his declara- 
tion of love for the maiden had not been made. 

Alix was still free ! 


OHAPTER X. 
As thistles wear the softest down, 


Does, like the permed pl rent” Butler. 

VayYLE MALVERN sauntered back to Roslyn Manor, 
after his visit to Mrs, Adrian, in, a, very pleasant 
frame of mind, Hehad made the discovery that the 
widow had returnedto England, in order to exercise 
her fascinations upon the earl, and that it had beens 
severe blow to her to find him already married, This 
knowledge Malvern had used for the, perfecting of 
aes schemes. 19 wr 
ere isa sort of freemagonry, a } @ ol 
kindred seuls, aud the valet ieiiioretiade tose 
and the disappointed widow had during their inter- 
view joined hands in a plan which was, expected to 
further the interests of exch, With pretended frank- 


ness, Malvern confessed that he had been a lover 


of the Lady Adine Sayton, that she had refused 
him, and, in consequence, he now hated, her, and 
longed to see her driven away from Roslyn Manor 
and from her husband's protection, 

This declaration had elicited the confidence of 
Mrs. Adrian, and she had rendig ted. to, lend 
her efficient aid to a scheme which Malvern had pro- 
ceeded to unfold. Her. reward was to, become the 
future mistress of the Manor. 

Had she known Malvern better, or had she dreamed 
that he aspired to the title and estates of Roslyn for 
himself, she might not have. trusted him so impli- 
citly. She believed him. to be actuated by revenge- 
ful passions, not by cupidity. ; : 

As Malvern proceeded along the road, idly whip 
ping off the tops of the daigies with; his slender cane, 
a smile curved his. lips, a satisfied light gleamed 
in his eyes, and he muttered: ‘ 

 Yos, the widow is artful enongh, and she will do 
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her part well. It’s fortunate for me that she returned 
to England just at this time, and that I found, her so 
ready to assist me. I can rid myself of her as soon 
as sho shall have, accomplished her task.” 

Then smilingand scheming, he reached the manor- 
1euse. “ 
He found the youthful countess in ssession of 
the drawing-room,.and deeply engaged in perusing 
a book, which, however, she, very courteously laid 
aside at his entrance. @ ; 

« All alone, Lady Adine!” he said, looking around 
the stately saloon, and. addressing her by the title 
she had borne previous to hermarriage, 

% Not alone,” she. answered, touching the volume 
she had been, reading, and between whose leaves 
one of her taper: fingers was placed, that the. point at 
which she had left-off might; not belost.. “I have 
had the pleasantest of companions in. this book, one 
who does not weary or annoy, and, who gives conso-. 
lation, hope, and even friendship in the most delicate 
and unobtrusive manner.” 

“The writer of that book had a charming mission, 
—that of cheering the Countess.of Roslyn in,a lonely 
hour,” said Malvern, lightly. “But doesit notseem 
strange,” he added, * that a. bride of a few hours 
should need consolation?” 

A slight flush, of «. ‘ounappeared inthe. pure cheeks, 
of Lady Roslyn, but no other sign of ‘emotion, was, 
visible about her fage, : 

*“ Has not the earl returned.?” continned Malvern, 
not daring te press her too closely. 

“Yes, he came in an hour on more ” replied 
the countess, indifferently. “I think he is in his 


stud ” 
He looked oe in. pretended, alarm, and. exclaimed, 
as if involun’ ys 

“ He ought not te be. left.alone.. He may do him- 
self an injury, Oh, was ever anything more ino 
portune than the return of that Mrs, Adrian? If she 
does not have.the earl’s blood upon her hands, she 
may well, be thankful.” 

Lady Roslyn, looked.startled at this sudden ont- 
burst, and her lovely face was instinct with hangh- 
tiness, as she said : 

“Be so kind as to explain yourself, Mr. Malvern. 
Icannot understand why the earl should commit 
suicide, because Mrs. Adrian has returned to Eng- 
land!” 

“Why, don’t you know ?” stammered the young 
man, with well-affected confusion. “ Have you never 
heard? Did the earl never tell yon that—that he 
had been Henrietta Adrian’s lover ?” 

“Certainly, Iwas well. aware that the carl was 
Mrs, Adrian’s suitor years ago—ten, I think: He 
was but a boy, and she was evén then'a woman of ‘the 
world, though her years didnot exceed his: I’sup- 
posed that his boyish passion died a natural ‘déath 
under her unwomanly treatment.” 

Malvern replied by a look of assumed ‘commise- 
ration, 

“ These early passions sometimes live on'through 
years,” he said, quietly, “and then flame up to 
greater power than ever. Lord Roslyn, unfor- 
tunately, idolized Henrietta Adrian, and he would 
give his rank and wealth, all that he has, could he 
but call her his wifé. But what am I saying? I have 
no wish, Lady Roslyn, to plant thorns among your 
bridal roses. I beg you will not be offended at my 
foolish frankness.” 

But the countess was not offended. 

Without, replying, she reviewed the events of the 
morning, and the circumstances attending her hus- 
band’s return. She had observed’ his countenance 
as he ascended the portico steps, and’now remem~- 
bered that. it had looked pale and stern, and ‘even 
gloomy, and that he had immediately songht his own 
rooms, from which he had notsince eme 

Her heart confirmed Malvern’s declarations, butthe 
conviction that her bridegroom loved another, and 
wished himself unmarried. that he might wed that 
other gave her no pain, beyond the wounding of her 
natural self-esteem. 

“Tam sorry for him,” she said,.calmly: “Is Mrs: 
Adrian very beautiful?” 

_“No, not in my opinion. But ‘she is:deemed fas- 
cinating. I suppose the earl invests hér in his own 
mind with all the graces.” 

“Doyou think that Mrs. Adrian loves him?” 

“Yes, and that she always repented her rejection 
of him. It is my belief that she came back to Eng- 
land hoping to win him, and thathe is consumed 
with grief because she did:not come earlier:: I shall 
never forget how he-looked last night when. he read 

the notice of Adrian’s death’ in the newspaper. He 
was positively ghastly ——” 

Lad Roslyn put out her hand, enjoining silence. 

* Whatever passed between you atsuch'a moment,” 
she said, coldly, “ should be by youin the: 
light of a confidence. Ihave no wish'to pursue the 
subject farther.” 


as he bowed assent. “I do not’believe that she has 
a heart to be wounded!” 

He was mistaken. 

Lady Roslyn had a heart of fire under her icy ex- 
terior, but the weapons he had employed no 
power to touch it. 

The conversation was diverted into other channels, 
and the bride showed herself genial and pleasant— 
sogreatly so that Malvern i ed she was relieved, 
rather than grieved by the communication he had 
made. 

The earl seon joined them, and the countess 
greeted him with her usual manner, betraying no 
consciousness of his. neglect, and inquiring if his 
visit to Mrs. Adrian. had been pleasant, if the widow 
had changed: much since he had known her, and if 
she were likely to be. much secluded by reason of 
her recent affliction. 

“TI believe she will see no one but us,” answered 
Lord Roslyn. “I told-her-of- desire to make 
her acquaintance, Adine, and she declared that she 
scarcely knew what would bevetiquette in this case, 
but that she should make you a friendly call to- 
morrow. She saw on the railway station yester- 
day, and was delig' with your appearance. She 
wants to be very friendly with you.” 

“T do not accept many people to my friendship, 
| Eustace,” said the bride, pleasantly, “but I have no 
doubt that I shall be pleased with Mrs. Adrian. I 
am ready to accept your friends as my own.” 

The earl was charmed at this reply, and. its lack 
of: jealousy, and. devoted himself. to his bride with 
more than usual)attention and friendliness, 

He remained. with her most of the time until she 
went to prepare herself for the drive, to which he 
had imvited her that: morning, and when she reap- 
pearediin.a ravishing, toilette quite ready for the ex- 
| cursion, he experienéed a thrill of pride that so much 

beauty and grace:belonged to him. 

This: feeling of pride remained with him through- 
out the drive. 

The young countess, knowing that his heart was 
not, hers, exerted herself to please his: intellectual 
tastes and wile. away, the time, and’ she was 
eminently successful in hier efforts. -She did not in- 
dulge in the utterance ‘of “soft nothings,” as slie had 
frequently done before her matriage, but discussed 
new. books, and, abstruse questions in which she 
knew him to be greatly interested, and her husband 
began. to conceive,an, extraordinary respect for her 
intellect and culture. 

She agreed with him upon the pleasantest drives 


a few improvements and embellishments which re- 
commended themselves to his practical good sense, 
and which he.resolvéd should be made without de- 
lay, 

% After; all,” the earl thought, as they drove back 
to the manor, “I have not been so unfortunate in my 
marriage. Since I cannot’ have the being I desired, 
why. should I not be contented with the one I have 
obtained.?” 

This thought actuated him throughout the re- 
mainder.of the day, and for a part of the following 
one—until the appearance of Mrs. Adrian, who called 
at an early hour. 

He:presented his guest to his bride with a sense 
of exultation in, the glittering loveliness of the 
countess, and‘he did not.fail to mark the jealous look 
that. shone, for a. moment in the widow’s languid 

8. 

That moment was full of enjoyment: 

For years.he had dreamed of the hour in which he 
should present to Henrietta Adrian a Lady Roslyn, 
before whose beauty her charms should become com- 
mon: and that hour had come at last. 

both ladies were beautiful, they presented 
a striking contrast, and one to the advantage of the 


countess, . 

The bride wore a whité morning robe with pro- 
fuse trimmings of costly lace and azure ribbons, and 
her pale golden hair rippled away from her brows, 
and, was. confined within a bandeau of blue ribbon, 
from.which escaped a few glittering curls that re- 
posed. against her lovely neck, which looked white 
and beautifully rounded through the thin fold of 
muslin which covered without concealing it. 

Her pure, spiritual face, with its proud conscious- 
ness of power, her scarlet lips over which flitted a 
smile that was not assumed, and her gray eyes, 
full of unfeigned interest in the widow whom her 
husband Joved—all thesé receiyed new admiration 
from Lord Roslyn, who felt that he was beginning to 
awaken froma strange dream. 

He looked from her to Mrs. Adrian. 

The fascinating widow did not appear to so good an 
advantage as when he had seen her alone. Her cap 
certainly appeared unbecoming, now that it was 
made to closely surround her face under the brim of 
her fashionable mourning bonnet, and, beside the 





“Confound her iciness !” thought Vayle Malvern, 





countess, the widow’s complexion had a sallowness 


and nooks about the estate, and modestly suggested: 


that he had not noticed before. Then the langnor 
of her looks and movements suddenly Lecame dis 
tasteful to him, after noting the graceful ease of his 
bride, and, more than all, he plainly observed an ey 
pression of envy and jealousy in Mrs. Adrian's eyes, 
as she directed her gaze at her fortunate rival. 

That look almost disgusted him, for the remem 
brance of her recent bereavement obtruded itself 
upon his mind. 

Lady Roslyn greeted her guest with quiet cor 
diality, aud soon placed her at her ease. Vayle Mal 
vern, coming in, added to the pleasure of the party 
and the widow protracted her call, which she had in- 
tended to be exceedingly brief and ceremonious. 

In conversation, as in personal appearance, the 
youthful countess transcended her guest, although 
without any thought of doing so, and Lord Roslyn 
was not at all sorry when at last Mrs. Adrian an- 
nounced that she must take her departure. 

Desirous of pleasing her husband, the countess per- 
suaded the not unwilling widow to spend the re- 
mainder of the day at the manor, and Lord Roslyn, 
who: had planned to invite his bride’ to his’ study, 
was almost chagrined at the acceptancé of the invi- 
tation. 

The party of four took their luncheon inthe break- 
fast-parlour, and, as they returned: to the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Adrian, who had felt herself eclipsed by 
her hostess, and who desired to’ show her influence 
over the earl, remarked : 

“ Have you ever heard Lord Roslyn read the Lady 
of Lyons, my dear countess?” 

“T have never heard him read anything,” an- 
swered Lady Roslyn. “I was not'aware that read- 
ing aloud was one of his accomplishments.” 

“ How much you have lost!” exclaimed the widow : 
“Lord Roslyn is ene of the most delightful readers 
Ihave ever heard. I remember that he was very 
justly proud of the accomplishment. It scarcely 
seems possible that:you'should not have heard him.” 

“That is an amusement’ which Lady Roslyn can 
command at any time,” said the earl, quietly. 

“Then I shall command it this afternoon,” re 
turned the countess, playfully. “Mrs: Adrian is sv 
delighted with yourreading, Eustace, that it wil) be 
the greatest pleasure that we can offer her.” 

Slightly discontented because she expressed no 
wish on her own behalf, her husband consented. to 
entertain his guest, and Malvern volunteered to 
bring the desired volume from the library. 

“To enjoy our promised treat to its fallest ox- 
tent,” said the widow, “we ought’ to seek: a plea- 
sant little nook out of doors. Poetry should be read 
with the accompaniment of bird-music, I alwayr 
think, and in the midst of flower-perfumes.” 

“T can conduct you to the place you describe,” 
said the earl, smiling. ‘You have not seen it yet. 
Adine. Will you come?” 

He offered his arm to his wife and she accepteii 
it; while Malvern escorted Mrs. Adrian. 

Lord Roslyn led the way down the steps to 
the lawn, protecting the countess’s head with her 

arasol, and then turned into a path which conducted 
into the wooded park. 

Here, and at only a brief distance from the man 
sion, they came upon a wildly beautiful spot, where 
a brook danced merrily over a bed of white pebbles, 
and where tall trees arched themselves above, and 
interlaced their branches, thus forming a natural 
bower through which rippled the transparent little 
stream which bore the title of the Singing Water. 

The banks of the brook were one: bed of: flowers, 
which grew luxuriously in that charming. spot, 
nourished by the waters of the stream and wooed by 
the sunlight that sifted down through the rifts in 
the foliage. 

Two or three of the trees were furnished with en- 
circling seats, and there was a low bench with a 
back made entirely of young trees, which, by some 
process, had been rendered sufficiently supple to 
admit of being woven into handsome patterns. The 
bark remained upon them, giving them a rustic look. 
appropriate to their use. 

Seating his: bride upon this bench, and placing 
his guest beside her, the earl flung himself upon the 
flower-covered ground at their feet, while Malvern 
took possession of one of the benches at a little dis- 
tance—near enough to admit of hearing every word 
that should be uttered. 

The countess-surveyed the scene with a delighted 
expression, and Mrs. Adrian was profuse’ in her 

raises. 

“ Nature and art have combined to make this little 

nook a perfect fairy region,” said the widow, with a 
sigh, her gaze drooping before the glance of her 
host. 
‘‘ Nature is a changeable dame,” remarked Malvern, 
looking up at the sky, “and she will spoil all that 
art Las done here soon, I fear. Don’t yoa observe 
those clouds creeping up overhead?” 





“ They will pass over. Don’t croak, Mr. Malvern.” 
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And Mys. Adrian assumed a languid attitude. 

The earl opened his volume and proceeded with 
his task—his voice sounding rich and deep, and 
harmonizing with the murmur of the Singing Water 
and the trills of the birds among the trees. 

Mrs. Adrian had complimented him truthfully, for 
he did indeed read well. Not only was the proper 
inflection placed upon every word, but each syllable 
as he uttered it was instinct with meaning. There 
was no mere sound, but vivid utterances, each one 
presenting a life-like ideas; and it was *no wonder 
that the bride listened to the charmed accents, as if 
entranced. 

Looking up for sympathy; as he warmed with his 
reading, the earl encountered the gaze of her deep 
gray eyes, and her look stirred his heart like a 
strain of half-forgotten music, thrilling his inmost 
soul. 

He glanced from her to his guest, but Mrs. Adrian 
was playing idly with the jet bracelet that adorned 
her wrist, and there was an expression of ennni on 
her face, for the poem was familiar to her, and at 
that moment she was tired of affecting an interest in 
it which she did not feel. 

From that moment, Lord Roslyn looked into the 
eyes of his bride for appreciation, and his voice 
sounded fuller and freer as he watched her face 
kindle, her mobile lips quiver, her eyes darken or 
grow moist with unshed tears. 

And at one thrilling passage, when he looked up 
to her, and met her kindling glance, it flashed upon 
his soul that in her was enshrined his kindred spirit. 

The thought pulsed through his heart, causing a 
keen sense of joy, and thenceforth he regarded her 
more closely, beginning to feel that she was the 
priceless gem which he had nearly rejected for 
glittering paste. 

When he paused to rest, it was Mrs. Adrian who 
praised the poem and his rendering of it, but the 
countess drooped her head upon one hand, and 
looked dreamily down upon the Singing Water, 
without a word of praise or compliment. 

Yet the earl felt her silence to be a better com- 
pliment than words could have been. 

He read on, not daring to pause and analyze the 
new sensations that filled his being—until a sudden 
crash of thunder fell with a booming sound upon his 
ears. 

It was followed by a piercing shriek from Mrs. 
Adrian, who had been nearly blinded by the flash 
of lightning that had preceded it, and who now co- 
vered her face with her hands, in a tremour of deadly 
terror. 

“The storm is upon us,” cried Malvern. “See 
how dark itis. We must hasten to the house.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when a whirl of 
heavy rain dashed down into the little nook, and 
another and more vivid flash of lightning darted 
through the glade. 

The widow was in a panic of uncontrollable terror, 
aud gave utterance to a succession of terrified 
screains, looking around her wildly for some avenue 
of escape, yet not taking a single step towards the 
dwelling. 

Lady Roslyn had arisen, pale and startled, but 
with undisturbed self-possession, and was now look- 
ing towards her guest, undecided for the moment 
what to do for her relief. 

“ Adine!” breathed her husband, full of admiration 
for her courage, and instinctively opening his arms 
as though to enfold and. shield her from the storm. 

The words were unheard, but the action was not 
unseen. 

impelled by her wild sense of terror, the widow 
sprang forward, and laid her head upon the earl’s 
shoulder, sobbing and clinging to him, and begging 
him to protect her. 

The countess looked at them both for a single 
moment in astonishment ; then her spirited face be- 
came colder and haughtier, and her lip curled invo- 
luntarily with scorn, and she turned and waiked 
quietly away through the drenching rain; followed by 
the delighted Vayle Malvern. 

Lord Roslyn was stung to the quick by that scorn- 
ful look from his bride—a scorn so unmerited—and 
he was tempted to fling the sobbing widow from him, 
and rush after the countess, to explain to her for 
whom he had opened his arms, but he resisted the 
impulse, perhaps from a conviction that she might 
prefer to believe the evidence of her sight to any 
protestations he could make. 

“We must goin, Mrs. Adrian,” he said, impatiently, 
endeavouring to unwind her arms. “ We are getting 
drenched.” 

The widow lifted her head and permitted him to 
move forward, impeding his progress, however, by 
clinging to his arm, and so irritating him that he 
mentally wished her at the antipodes, and wondered 
how he could ever have been so infatuated as to 
prefer her to the countess, whose self-possession had 
not once failed her during the sudden storm. 


Half-carrying Mrs. Adrian and half-leading her, 
Lord Roslyn at last gained the portico of the man- 
sion, and withdrew his support from his burden, who 
sank down into a hall-chair, uttering terrified excla- 
mations at the continuance of the summer-storm. 

She had hardly done so, when the housekeeper 
made her appearance, saying that Lady Roslyn had 
ordered a room to be offered to the guest, with a 
change of clothing, and added that a messenger 
should be sent to Mrs. Adrian’s for any gar- 
ments she might desire, as soon as the shower should 
subside. 

The widow accepted the proffer of a room, and 
followed the housekeeper from the hall. 

The earl looked after the drenched figure sur- 
mounted by the limp cap, with a feeling that she had 
made him ridiculous in the eyes of his bride, whose 
esteem had begun to acquire value in his eyes. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


It is rather a humiliating fact that all the mecha- 
nical power exerted by a man during his life is more 
than covered by the power stored up in any poor 
cartload of coal. 

THE announcement is made that the feat has been 
practically accomplished of sending two telegraphic 
despatches at the same time from opposite directions, 
over the same wire, on long distances. 

THE amount of coal extracted from the mines of 
Great Britain in the year 1866 was 101,000,000 tons, 
while that of the whole world was as nearly as can 
be ascertained 176,000,000 tons, our country thus 
producing 73 per cent. of the whole. In regard to 
bulk and weight, it is by far the greatest trade we 


have. 

HARMONY OF COLOURS. 
Nor only in painting, but also in dress and fur- 
niture, harmony of colours is of peteary importance, 
if we wish to produce a pleasurable impression on the 
eye and mind of the beholder. This harmony is shown 
both in the blending and in the contrast of colours. 
Its possession would seem to imply an innate faculty, 
which, in its power of display, bears no proportion to 
the talent exhibited in drawing or d ing, or in 
the delineations of forms in general. We could illus- 
trate this difference by referring to the great masters 
in painting ; but for the present shall make the imme- 
diate application of harmony of colours to dress and 
upholstery. 
If we place in a row a series of squares of different 
shades of the same colour, each square will be modi- 
fied by those on either side of it; the border next a 
darker square will be lightened in effect, the border 
next a light square will be darkened in effect. The 
whole row of tinted squares, seen from a little distance, 
will be made in this way to appear not flat, but fluted. 
In reference to the effect of contrasting or complemen- 
tary colours, such as, when blended together, give rise 
to the perception of whiteness, it may be said that 
the most perfect of these relations is that existing 
between blue, yellow, and red, for if we mix these 
three colours in the right proportions, they become 
white ; consequently, a colour complementary to each 
of these is made by blending the othertwo. The 
eye, fatigued with looking at one colour, is disposed 
to receive the impression of its complement. A 
lady in a drygoods store, after looking at five or six 
pieces of red stuffs, begins to complain of the bad 
colour of the last pieces shown to her; but the 
colour is not bad; it only ceases to affect her now 
fatigued eyes as vividly as before. The relief would 
be found by showing her something green, which is 
the complementary colour to red. The customer 
may then resume her inspection of the reds, and she 
will see them to the best advantage. The pink of 
the complexion is brought out by a green setting in 
dress or bonnet, and any lady who has a fair com- 
plexion that admits of having the rose tint, a little 
brightened of the green colour, but it should be a 
delicate green. For the complexion of a brunette, 
there is no colour superior to yellow. This, how- 
ever, imparts violet to a fair skin and injures its 
effect. Violet is only suitable for dress when it is 
very deep in tone, and to be worn by those who wish 
to have the complexion whitened by contrast. Blue 
imparts orange, which enriches white complexions 
and light, fresh tints; it also, of course, improves 
the fine yellow hair of blondes. Blue, therefore, is the 
standard colour for blondes, as yellow is for bru- 
nettes. Orange suits nobody. It whitens a bru- 
nette, but that is scarcely a desirable effect, and it 
is ugly. Red, unless of a dark hue, to increase the 
effect of whiteness by contrast of tone, is rarely 
suitable in any close neighbourhood to a lady’s skin. 
Rose-red destroys the freshness of a good com- 
plexion ; it suggests green. For this reason, it ought 





not to be chosen for the lining and hangings of the 


boxes of a theatre, if ladies who frequent it want tp 
look well in their toilettes. A lady would do well ty 
trim a yellow bonnet with violet or blue, and a green 
bonnet with rose-red or white flowers, and to follow 
the same general idea in g' the colours of , 
dress. The same idea should be carried out in the 








business of house-furnis hing. Dark paper-hangings 
are objectionable, as absorbing too ms light ; req 
and violet are damaging to the colour of the skin; 
bronze, as tiresome, by reason of its intensity. y. 
Chevreul, the authority on this subject, recommends 
only yellow and light tones of green ‘and blue, 
Yellow combines well with y and walnut 
furniture, but — the look of gilding. Light 
green suits well both with walnut and gilding. Tho 
same can be said of light-blue/'which has the addi- 
tional advantage of combining better with yellow and 
orange woods, and is, theref good for drawing- 
rooms. A gray pattern on a white ground is y 
recommended. As a general thing, the colour of 
the coverings of the chairs should be complementary 
to the prevailing colour of the paper-hanging. The 
window-curtains should be of the colour of the 





chairs, having fringes of the colour of the paper. 
hanging. The carpet should be chosen by the same 
rule, to give distinctness in the effect of the furni- 
ture ; green and black being better dominant colours 
under mahogany or walnut than red, scarlet, or 
orange. 
ORNAMENTED Parer.—Puscher’s process for orna- 
menting paper with silky crystals is to mix the gum 
made by heating commercial starch to 820 degrees 
Fahrenheit, known as British gum, with équal 
of Epsom salts and of water, to which is added s 
small quantity of glycerine. After being brought to 
the boiling state, the mixture is immediately strained. 
While yet warm it is spread with a camel’s-hair 
brush upon paper previously coated with a thin sola- 
tion of glue or gelatine. The paper, on being dried, 
presents a beautiful crystalline surface. The size of 
the crystals may be varied byaltering the strength 
of the solution, and by drying the paper more or less 
rapidly. Crystals of different tints may be made by 
mixing aniline colours with the solution, and pre- 
paring the paper with the white of eggs instead of 
gelatine. 
Discovery or A Bep or Fossiu Oysters.—Mr. 
Whittle, of Chorley, is sinking a new shaft down 
to the Arley seam of coal, at a spot near to the 
railway, half-way between the Adlin and Hor- 
wich stations,on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, 
about a couple of miles from the foot of Rivington 
Pike. Two seams of coal have been passed, and at 
a depth of 130 yards the sinkers have cut through a 
bed of fossil oysters 2 ft. 4 in. in thickness. How far 
the bed extends, it is impossible to say. The oysters 
are petrified into one solid mass as hard as flint. 
ave seen two blocks of them, which have been 
ht to Prestonas great natural curiosities by Mr. 
on coal merchant, who went down the shaft 
Mr. Brindle, flag mer- 
perfect in form and small 
, than the London “ na- 
The conclusion which immediately suggests 
itself is that the sea must, at a period very remote, 
have washed the foot of the Rivington range of hills. 
The whole of West Lancashire is alluvial Sand, and 
at one period was covered with a forest of oak. We 
have a proof of this in the fact that trees are fre- 
quently found imbedded in the moss, and also in the 
bed of the Ribble. Last year we had a paragraph on 
the large boulder found in the sand hill below St. 
Mark’s Church, which now lies opposite the Wheat- 
sheaf Inn. To a thoughtful mind the boulder, like the 
bed of petrified oysters, tells its own tale, and points to 
the mighty floods which have swept over the districts 
since the sea retired, which bore down the trees and 
imbedded them in the soil which now overlies them, 
forming the richest land in the county. The skull and 
antlers of the gigantic Irish elk, found not Jong ago 
in the bend of the Ribble, at the Chain Caul, points 
to the fact that animals of the mammoth tribe must 
have roamed through the forest which covered the 
country at a period since the oysters were im- 
bedded and the upper coal strata formed. Great 
and mighty changes have occurred, and the small 
oyster detached from the surface of the block and 
handed to us by Mr. Brindle tells of the wonders 
which took place before the earth was made fit for 
the habitation of man. 
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Tue following are the sums received by the dil- 
ferent Sovereigns of Hurope:—Alexander IJ. of 
Russia, 1,700,0007.; Abdul Aziz of Turkey, 
1,320,0002.; Napoleon III. of France, 1,040,000/; 
Francis Joseph of Austria, 800,000/.; William of 
Prussia, 600,000/.; Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
480,0002. ;- Queen Victoria, 440,000/.; | Isabella of 
Spain, 860,0002.; and d of Belgium, 120,000 
The President of the United States, 5,000. 
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CORDELIA’S FORTUNE. 
a eee 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


I HAD good and sufficient reasons for proceeding 
cautiously, in exposing the true character of the bad 
man; the most important of which was a fear that a 
sudden opening of the case, and explosion of the 
whole mine, might injuriously affect the old 
banker. Severe nervous’shocks are v: danger- 
ous to men in such a state of mind and body as 
was his, because anything which can startle the 
heart, and interfere with the general circulation, tends 
to induce disease. And then, again, I thought that 
the villain himself might make more disturbance, and 
struggle harder, if I threw the whole budget of his 
enormities open at once, But it was time now to 
draw the nvose gently, and I did so. 

“Mr. Larkton,” I said, addressing the host, “before 
you accuse me of dealing unjustly with the man, who 
has been claiming your friendship through the name 
of the son of your old companion in business, would 
it not be well to discover, if possible, what right he 
has to that name? Now, sir, it may be that I have 
madea great mistake, and if I have done so, I wish 
to rectify itas quickly as possible.” 

During the first part of this speech the villain had 
quivered ; but with the last words he had brightened 
up again. 

“You should do so, sir, and that, too, at once,” re- 

plied the banker, And then he added with more 
hard feeling than he had before exhibited, “ And, 
sir, I must have you understand that I shall hold you 
personally and mortally accountable to me for the 
liberty you have thus taken. You have seen fit to 
break in upon @ most important business, and if you 
cannot present some good and sufficient reason for so 
doing, Ishall be under the very disagreeable necessity 
of laying heavy blame upon you.” 
4 “You are perfectly right, Mr. Larkton,” I said, 
‘and with your permission I will call in a friend of 
mine, who has done much towards prejudicing me 
against yonder man.” 

While the banker was considering whether he 
should give me permission, or not, I went to the 
Me and beckoned to a person who stood in the 

The person who entered was a woman, wearing a 
thick blue veil. She advanced to the centre of the 
pereneeh, and having ed for a moment upon 
be eager, anxious face of the man of whom she had 

een 80 long in search—she being able to read his fea- 
tures, while from him hers were effectually concealed 
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—she threw the veil over her shoulder, revealing a 
face, the pale and “tranquil beauty of which, sha- 
dowed as it was by deepest melancholy, moved 
the soul of the banker to sympathy at first sight. 

The cowering villain, when he saw that face, 
gasped and struggled as though he were choking. 
It was a mighty effort—an effort which shook his 
whole frame convulsively—but he mastered it 
in so far that he was able to wear a semblance of 
courage, and to speak coherently : 

* Well, sir,” he said, looking first upon me and 
then upon the new comer, “for what have you 
brought this woman here?” 

“ Do you not know her?” I asked. 

“T do not, sir,” he replied, firmly ; but he trem- 
bled when he said so, for it was beyond his power 
to bear himself calmly. 

“Ormond Vitterson!” pronounced Celestine, with 
a calm dignity which surprised me, “ you need not 
fear that I shall ever claim your protection again, or 
that I shall ever dwell with you as your wife; 
but the vow which you registered at the sacred 
altar when you became my husband, and the holy 
tie of father, which for six changeful years you bore 
to my child, must yet impose upon you certain pro- 
prieties, and among them is that of obtaining a true 
divorce from me before you offer your hand in mar- 
riage to another!” 

Then turning to the banker, she continued : 

“ Sir, that man is Ormond Vitterson, and he is my 
husband—united to me at the altar, and for eight 

ears I bore his name and bore with his evil deeds, 

f he has sought the hand of your daughter——” 

At this ‘point Vitterson sprang to his feet, and 
with a fierce oath commanded her to stop. I could 
see by the nervous, eager clutching of his fingers 
that he was anxious to place his hands upen her, 
while the sharp gritting of his teeth told how he 
would have handled the weak, frail creature, if he 
could have had free opportunity. 

But once more he so far curbed his fierce, brute 
passion as to keep back his hands, and hold back 
the oath from his lips. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “is the woman mad ? 
—say, thou monstrous piece of impudence, is this 
a crazy whim, or has some enemy of mine put you 
up to it?” 

Celestine turned to me. 

“Doctor Cartwright,” she said, “ will you not let 
him see the enemy he had to fear?” 

I bowed in acquiescence, and went again to the 
door; when I returned I was followed by ano- 








ther person, whose face was pale with trouble, trial, 
and suffering. 
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The villain saw, and he knew that his game was 
up. His reason told him in an instant that to think 
of holding out against such evidence would be simple 
madness; and now the long pent-up flood of passion 
broke forth, and the imprecations which fell from his 


lips were terrible to bear. He swore thus until the 
first surge of the madness so long confined had passed 
—swore at me—swore at Celestine—and swore at his 
own “ accursed fate ;” and then, turning upon Walter 
Fitzroy, whom until now, much to my surprise, he 
had not noticed, he opened upon him with an oath 
which I cannot transcribe, and thus went on: 

“You have crossed my path once too often. I 
have played high, and I have lost; but you shall 
not live to profit by the winnings which have slipped 
from my fingers. If I cannot have what belongs to 
Walter Fitzroy, I swear that you shall not have it ; 
and thus, let come what will, do I——” 

The officers had shrewdly calculated upon the 
character and disposition of their man; and knowing 
very well how such desperate villains are apt to hold 
the man who comes in at the last moment to condemn 
them, they had followed close upon Fitzroy’s heels, 
so that, when Vitterson drew his pistol, they were 
ready to leap upon him. But they had not been the 
tenth part of a second too soon, for the villain had 
cocked the weapon in his pocket, and as they threw 
his arm up the discharge rang out upon the air, and 
the bullet shattered the glass of a framed print that 
hung upon the wall. 

Cordelia, weak and trembling, and ready to sink 
with terror, found rest upon my bosom, while Mr. 
Larkton sprang to the side of his wife; and, as was 
natural enough, Celestine St. Marcellin sought the 
side of Walter Fitzroy. 

Ormond Vitterson struggled with all his might, 
for he knew into whose hands he had fallen, and he 
felt thatthe evil of this present hour was as nothing 
compared with other crimes which those two men 
would bring against him if they took him, It was 
with him a matter of life and death; and not until 
one of the officers liad possessed himself of the pistol, 
and given the refractory man a blow upon the 
head with its butt, was the struggling wretch sub- 
dued. And when they had bound the arms of 
their prisoner securely behind his back, one of them 
addressed the host, and asked him if he had any 
questions he wished to put, before they led their prize 
away. 

The old man took a step forward, trembling at 
every joint, and gazed upon the pinioned prisoner ; 
but the latter did not look up. The blow upon the 
head had confused him somewhat, though probably 
his own sullenness would have prevented him from 
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returning Mr. Larkton’s gazein any event. A few mo~ 

ments the banker looked upon this scene, and then 

he turned to him who had been the last witness 

against the accused. He gazed a little while, and 

then he brushed his hand across his eyes,.and gazed 
ain. 

“Oh, my soul, how I have been deceived!” he 
gasped. “ Walter, thou art truly the son of my old 
friend ?” 

“ Philip Fitzroy was my father, sir, and Lydia was 
my mother.” 

“I knowit! Iknowit! There is no mistake in 
this! Oh, my soul! how could I have been so 
blind ?” 

“Not so blind, after all,” I interposed ; and I 
would have pointed out the remarkable likeness be- 
tween the two, but the old man stopped me, and with 
a wave of the hand, bade the officers .removetheir 
prisoner. 

“Ormond Vitterson,” said he who took the outlaw 
by the right arm, ‘come ; we arrest you in the name 
of the Queen ; you have much to anewer for!” 

And they led him out from the library—out to a 
close chamber in a building attached to the, stable, 
where they kept him until carriage could be made 
ready for taking’ him to the station, and here, when 
he had promised to behave himself, the tightly drawn 
bond was removed from his elbows, and @ pair of 
handcuffs snapped upon his wrists. 

“Ormond Vitterson,” repeated the banker, as. the 
prisoner was led out from his presence, “I lave 
heard that name.” 

“Yes,” said 1; “and it belongs tothe most grace- 
less villain in the country, You heard the name in 
connection with one or two robberies.” 

Andrew Larkton was beside himself with anaiety 
to know what all this meant; and asneither his wife 
nor Cordelia had heard the I that if 
they would sit down then amd there, I would: tell 
them the whole, from beginning to end. They did 
so, Walter Fitzroy and Celestine occupying a seat 
upon my right hand, while the others sat before 
me. 

And then I told them of my adventures, beginning 
with my first dislike of the man who had stolen the 
name of another, and relating. every incident that | 
had transpired with the least bearing upon the pre- 
sent resuli. It was a long story, but it was listened to 
throughout with breathless attention, and at its con- 
clusion the banker declared that the thing could not 
be complete until he had heard the story of the son 
of his old friend. 

Thereupon Fitzroy told his story—teld what the 
reader already knows, together with much of trial, 
adventure and suffering which the reader can 
readily surmise. 

At the close of this recital, the warm-hearted old 
man, with big tears coursing down his cheeks, took 
the son of his old friend by the hand, and said unto 
him: 

“* Walter, the money I owed to your father is due, 
and it was never paid, because he neverdrew upon 
me for it. But I will pay it to you most cheerfully. 
The original sum was three thousand pounds ; and 
by this time, it has more than doubled in my hands. 
You shall have it all; and, if you will find some 
honourable business, and settle down into a good 
and true life, I will do much more for you,” 

And what, think you, said the grateful old man 
tome? Oh, happy, blissful hour! As now, after the 
lapse of these many years, I turn back to that page 
of my life, my heart fills with joy and praise, and I 
wonder if another man was ever 80 supremely 
blessed. Ay, that day was, indeed, the most glo- 
rious and eventful in the calendar of my life—calm, 
beautiful, and serene, fit type of all the days of the 
inner life that were to follow! I took the hand of 
the gentle being whom I loved so truly, and stepped 
forth into a new and better existence, each day, and 
each year, giving gladsome token that her love for 
me was the devoted offering of a heart that was for 
ever and entirely my own! 

Here I would have ended my story, for I cared not 
to break the charm of this, to me, euraptured pie- 
ture; but, as my pen lay with the ink not yet dry 
upon its nib, I felta hand apou my shoulder, and when 
I looked up I found that another had beem reading 
what I had written. 

“ Paul, you aré not going to stop there ?” 

“ T had thought of it, darling.” 

“Qh, no. I should not like it so if another had 
written it, and I knew nothing of the end only as you 
had set it down.” 

“ And what would you have more, Cordelia?” 

“Why,—you have not told how that wicked man, 
rather than be brought to trial, hanged himself in his 
prison-cell; nor how his companions in crime, 
through the testimony of Will Martin, were con- 
demned and imprisoned; nor how Martin, getting up 
from his sickness, became a better man, and, in gra- 





titude for her kindness and care, gave his hand to 


Margaret Connover, who made him a real kind wife. 
Surely your phy tat know all that.” 

“ Perhaps you are my love. 

“ But that is not all, Paul. You would not fail to 
tell how Walter Fitzroy, assisted by my father and 


became a and y man ; and 
w he and Celestine St. Marcellin g each other 
« Yes, 


pet—I see own great joy I 
had, for cedlaeas: forgotteu that others had been 


But you have not: told your own blessings, my 
husband. You have’not said aword about ord bes 
coming one of the best and most:popular physicians, 


in the coun’ a 
be = a Mek 


ush, pees Thove who read) my story will 
not fail to-surmise all that.” 
THE END. 
———ee 
THE WITCH FINDER. 
——————-—->—_—_—_——_ 
CHAPTER XxXIR. 


Turvy walked on in silence, their’ hearts full of the |. 


recent parting with their loved ones and 
unconfessed forebodings for the safety of th 


women. There were but few persone stirring in the | 
streets, 80 that the movements of the'two men were | 


the port- | 


unnoticed. In a few minutes they: 
side of the town, where, as we have before stated, a 


number of vesselg were lying. 2 their 
along a pier to its‘extremity, where lay largo of : 


these vessels, the Western Wave,. they 


the next pier 
sloop belonging to Boardbush, or the’ person on the: 
watch upon it. 

As Philip, followed by the merchant, thus went’ 
aboard of the ship, a man, clad in sailor’s costume, 
with grizzled hair and'beard, and a complexion like 
an Indian's, came forward, with a rolling gait, and 
demanded, in a low and cautious tone: 

“Ts it you, Captain Ross?” 

“ Yes, and youare Mr. Butler, I'sve,” replied Philip. 
“ This gentleman is Mr. Waybrook.” 

The sailor scraped his foot upon the deck, and 
pulled at a forelock that strayed from under-the vizor 
of his cap, in a manner intended to be intensely re- 
spectful to the merchant. 

“Is the ship ready to start, Mr. Butler?” asked 
Philip, glancing around ‘him. 

“ All ready, sir,” was the response. 

Three seamen—all rough, honest, hearty-looking 
fellows—received each a cordial greeting from their 
employers. 

“The weather is: fine,” remarked Butler, with! an 
appreciative glance at sea and sky. ‘There’s a 
capful of wind from the right quarter. Weare in 
luck to-night and shall get along finely. Take pos- 
session of the cabin, Captain Ross, and make your- 
self comfortable while we get under weigh,” 

“You are sure you can pilot us out safely, Mr. 
Butler ?” asked Mr. Waybrook, anxiously. 

“Yes, sir. Why, I could take any vessel out of 
Salem Harbour on the darkest night as ever the 
witches flew,” he responded, with pardonable 
pride. “ I’ve been pilot and sailor for thirty years, 
and I ain't a-going to spoil my reputation as the 
best pilot in the colony, on such a splendid night as 
this.” 

“Then, Mr. Butler, we will take your advice, and 
go below,” said Philip, drawing Mr. Waybrook’s arm 
within his own, “ We ourselves, the vessel, and 
the fate of the Harbinger in your hands.” 

He conducted the merchant below to the cabin. 
The square, old-fashioned high windows were 
uncurtained, and the starlight entered the room. 
There was no other light, Captain Ross desiring to 
take his departure from the harbour as secretly as 
possible. ‘Ihe light from without, however, was, 
amply sufficient to reveal dimly and vaguely thesize 
and furniture of the room. 

In less than fifteen minutes the Western Wave, 
with her sails all set, was rapidiy leaving the town 
behind her. 

“This is delightful!” said the merchant, as the 
good ship bounded on her course. “ We shall soon 
leave the ice entirely, and find ourselves,in the open 
sea. I like the appearance of our men, and this 
vessel seems almost as if it might have been built 
for our special ss How Providence has guided 
us through all, Philip!” 

“And it will equally guide and guard our loved 
ones,” said the young captain, with reverent faith. 

“ Yes, yes, it will. I suppose,” said the mer- 
chant, musingly, “that at this moment my dear 
wife, Hester, and Mistress Peabody are. safe in the 


aboard of it, without observing 





} the current of persecution. 


Butler 


steeple church. Poor, patient, gentle creatures. |; 
made my heart sore to see how cheerful they wore, 
and Fo know how much they had endured.” 

“We must employ our return voyage in preparing 
the intending colonists om board the Harbinger ty 
use their influence against this hideous delusion of 
witchcraft,” said Philip, Far pens “Phe inflow 
of a hundred healthy minds completely check 
that the 
ardour of the persecutors is’ b to slacken, 
Heaven grant,” he added, almost unconscions|y, 
“that the expiring monster mayymet) crugh our dear 


‘ones ae its folds !” 
, merchant echoed the prayer with @ sinkin 
at bis heart. : “y . 
Philip did not reply. He turned’ 
window, a sad and troubled: 
inhis eyes. His thoughtfulness 


forMr. Waybrook, too, became silent,” 

For some time they sat pe Yon only 
coming to their ears being the the c 
the beating of the waves, and crut f 
ris 


-vessel’s contact with oc 
y the latter sound « 


at. 
was proving ‘a very efficient com- 
mander, shouting his. orders in trumpet tones, and 
appearing-as’ busy and bustling as if his force cou- 
sisted of a hundred men. 

The captain and Mr. Waybrook, arm in arm, paced 
to and fro the deck. 

They felt a pleasure in bracing themselves against 
the assaults of the rough wind, and a delight in each 
spring of the vessel that was bearing them to 
their destination. The moonlight, thestarlight, the 
clear atmosphere, the white-crested waves that 
seemed to desire a race with the ship, the receding 
snow-wrapped shores, all conspired to thrill and ex- 
cite them. 

“'T feel.as though we were.upon the eve of some 
strange event, something singular and terrible,” said 
Mr. Waybrook.at length, gloomily. 

Philip smiled cheerily. 

“ The parting from your family saddens you, that is 
all,” hesaid, “ Instead of encouraging these fears, we 
should remember that our dear ones are by this time 
safely hidden, and that we ourselves are on our way 
to rescue our ship, our wealth, and the passengers 
whose coming will put, an end to this wretched. per- 
secution of supposed witches.” 

The two. friends continued to walk the deck, 

ing now and thea to look over the bulwarks 
nto the angry waves, that parted before the vessel's 
bow, or to watch the busy sailors.as they obeyed 
Butler's stentorious orders, 

Philip’s gaze liugered upon the men, long after his 
companion’s had been, withdrawn. He was in a 
state of abstraction, that state in which, a man may 
long regard an object witheut.taking note of its ap- 
pearance. He watched the as they claw- 
bered among the shrouds and slid up from the com- 
panion-way, join the elder Waldron, and engage in 
a conversation with him apart from the other two 
seamen. 

He took a step towards the two men, but hesitated 
in his advance as Butler, with a sharp word, ap- 
proached them, demanding the reason of their wu- 
timely conference. 

A brief consultation ensued between three sea- 
men, and then Butler advanced to Oaptain Ross, 
scraping his foot and pulling at his cap, while he 
explained, in tones of vexation: 

“Tt’s nothing, captain, but Bill Kinward’s the 
superstitionest mortal that ever blowed the breath 
of life. He’s scared, out of the little sense nature 
gave him. He says there’s ghosts aboard!” 

“ Ghosts!” echoed Philip. 

“ Yes, captain. He says he heard them below. A 
little noise like, nothing more.” 

“A good rai-trap would catch Kinward’s ghosts. | 
fancy,” said the young captain, smiling, 

“T told him so, a eg T-said as how it was rats 
a-seampering in the hold, but he declares it sounded 
like whispering. He’s scared Waldron, as bad as 
himself.” 
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“Take the two. men withyou, Butler,” commanded 
the young navigator, ‘and go below, and convince 
them both that the noise. proceeded from. a natural 


Butler hastened to obey, Not at all superstitious 
himself, he. compelled the reluctant attendance of 
Kinward and the elder Waldron, and led them down 
into the cabin. ; 

The three soon: returned, Butler triumphant, his 
companions crest-fallen. i ¢ 
“It was rats, captain,” he reported, approaching, 
his commander. ‘“ We heard.’em so plain this time 
that both the men are convineed.” 

Butler returned to his.duties,,and Philip.and Mr. 
Waybrook resumed their restless walk. 

Half an hour had thus passed, when Philip, ftom. 
whose vigilant gaze nothing ever escaped, observed 
a bead—a man’s head—peering out. from: the. fore- 


castle. 

He halted abruptly, checking the steps ofthe mer- 
chant. They were.aft at the moment. 

“What is that ?” whispered. Philip, in a, puzzled 
tone. “ Butler’s atthe. helm. The two Waldrons 
are near him, and Bill: Kinward.is here, close. beside 
us. Whose head is that?” 

He asked the last question in an appalled tone. 

Mr. Waybrook stared at him in consternation, 

He stopped abruptly, as a second head looked out 
from the forecastle, and the. two disappeared. to- 

ether. 

; The young navigator instantly took the alarm. 

“ There are enemies aboard of us!” he ejaculated, 
the conviction sweeping over his soul in a great, re- 
sistless. tide, and voice ringing out sharp and 
clear. “Look out, there, Waldron, Kinward,Butler! 
We have enemies on board !” 

The words had hardly left-hislips when a half- 
dozen men came rushing out from the forecastle,shout- 
ing and yelling likewsavages. 

The next moment, a muffled figure came silently 
up the companion-way. It was the figure of a 
woman. 

“Capture them, men;” she cried in'a voice’ that 
Philip recognized as: belonging to Temperance 
Stoughton... “Shoot down any who resist; only do 
not harm one:hwir-of Captain Ross's head.” 

She waved her arm in' the ‘spectral light, and her 
mercenaries hastened to do her bidding, hurling them- 
selves in a body upon their victims. 

Philip, sternand resolute; drewhis pistols; and the 
two foremost men fell tothe deck, to rise no more. 
Then with the agility of a panther, he stooped and 
caught up a marlinespike; which by some good for- 
tune lay near at hand, and’ with this he did such 
good execution, as to strike terror to the hearts of 
the enemy, and cause them for a moment to waver. 

Inspired by his example, Mr. Waybrook defended 
himself with an oarhe caught from the boat, hanging 
at the taffrail; amd the two Waldrous and Kinward 
fought desperately with their fists. 

The resuit, however, may: be" foreseen. 

‘No gallantry’ could withstand such @ resolute and 
overpowering onslaught.. Mr. Waybrook: and: the 
meu fell prostrate to the deck. Philip maintained his 
ground until: another of the enemy had, been 
killed and several wounded, and was then overcome 
by the rest of them, who hurled themselves upon 
him at once, pinioning him securely with their fierce 
gripes. — 

He stood thus, panting and exhausted). held by 
stout hands, when Temperance Stoughton unveiled 
her face and approached him. Her countenance 
gleamed with mocking triumph. 

“So you thought you had escaped me, did you, 
Philip?” she asked, with a strange smile. “ Itisinot 
so easy to escape the love or ‘hate of Temperance 
Stoughton. You fancied this voyage of yours a' great 
secret. You did not half guess my cunning. Lettis 
has been on the:tracle of Corporal Truvaxe through~ 
outthe day, She tracked him to this: vessdl, and ‘to 
the houses of these sailors: of yours, and saw the 
preparations foranimmediate voyage. I guessed the 
rest. These men are all faithful allies of Boardbush, 
and I had no difficulty:in procuring their assistance: 
You see where you are.now, I hope. Your preten- 
sions with which: you deceived. me before, will: no 
longer avail yous: Mr: Waybrook and your men are 
dead, or nearly #0, and you, Captain Ross—you, my 
dear Philip—are my helpless prisoner!” 

She looked at him with a gloating expression, and 
her eyes glittered upon him with asingular blending 
of love'and revengefuluess: 


CHAPTER. XXX. 

“So, you thought to escape me, Philip ?” she'said, 
drawing up her masculine figure ‘to its most'impos- 
ing proportions. ‘Let me tell you that escape 
would have been impossible. Boardbush employed 
men to wateh the various roads leading out’ of Balen, 
and he had spiés in the streets and dowm bythe 





wharves.. You haven't fairly comprehended the 
people with whom you are dealing. bia you think, 
after what you had witnessed and heard on the night 
of your return, that, I would permit you to have your 
freedom? You little understand how highly. prise 
my name, reputation, position in society, the 
possession of you!” 

She. concluded with a fierce and burning gaze, 
made up of mingled love and hatred, and then turned 
to the men who held him, saying, in a cold and com- 
manding tone: 

“Bind him strofigly and atonee!” 

Ropes were brought and the order was obeyed. 

“That will do,” said the woman, in a tone of satis- 
faction. “Now look to the wounded and the dead.” 

Her minions hastened to execute her orders. But 
five of their number, were upon their, feet, and of 
these one carried a disabled arm. They turnéd up 
the faces of their comrades to the moonlight, and 
one of them reported: 

“Three are dead and three are badly wounded.” 

Meanwhile, Temperance exaniined the condition 
of Mr. Waybrook and his men. She speedily dis- 
covered that the trader was merely insensible, and 
that the men were only stunned, old Batler and one 
of the Waldrons already exhibiting signs of return- 
ing consciousness. 

“ Not one of Captain Ross’s party is sériously in- 
jured,” she said, in a tone expréssive of chagrin. 
“ Well, it will make no difference, Not one of them 
will ever live to tell the story of this night’s adven- 
ture to the people of Salem,” 

Three of her hirelings.dpproached her from the 
forecastle, with gloomy brows and discontented faces. 
Comprehending their annoyance at’ the turn affairs 
had taken, and at the sturdy resistance of their vic- 
tims, Temperance met thém half way, saying: 

“Well, my men, you have fully justified Board- 
bush’s praises of you. I am sdrry that'any of your 
number should have been killed of wounded, but you 
knew the risk before you embarked in this enterprise. 
The sum of money that was to have been divided 
among twelve, will be divided equally among’ those 
who survive, so that the loss of your comrades is 
your gain.” : 

The speech; by appealing to the cupidity of the 
men, restored harmony at once. 

The vessel had fallen away from’ her course at the 
moment of her capture, and she now lay nearly mo- 
tionless on the water, her sails flapping in the wind. 
Burley, hastened to obey the orders of his mistress. 
and afew minutes later the light of « lantern 
streamed from the rigging, glowing with a strange, 
red glare through the night. 

It seemed to Philip as if the ship were awaiting 
some one, and as if that lantern were a lurid eye 
watching for an approach. 

Temperance approached the spot where he sat in 
the midst of his prostrate friends. 

She sat down upon a ‘coil of rope and looked at 
him intently, and with an air of absolute proprietor- 
ship that filled the high=spirited young man with 
anger and impatience. 

“What are you waiting here for?” he asked, after 
along silence. “Why don’t you turn back towards 
Salem ?” 

“Because I am waiting for a vessel which’ will 
take us back,” returned the woman, quietly. “ Board- 
bush hired’ a sloop four or five’ days ago, manned 
and provisioned it, with a view to carrying Hester 
Waybrook off in it. That sloop lay nearthe Western 
Wave, and your arrival on this ship was watched 
from that. According to my instructions, the sloop 
followed us out of the harbour. She ought not’ to 
be far behind at this moment.” ’ 

She sent an anxious glance backward over ‘the 
wild waste of waters: he next moment her face 
lighted up with joy, as her eyes‘caught the gleam of 
a light a mile’ or two distant—a faint, fire-light 
gleam, that flickered with the rise and fall of the 
vessel on the waves. 

“ The sloop is coming,” she said, anticipating the 
same words from Burley. 

The sloop came. alongside, still as silent as a 
spectre. f 

Its commander, a rough*looking seathan, sprang 
upon the deck of the Western Wave; Temper- 
ance met him and conferred ‘with him afew minutes, 
the two watclied by the men of both parties. 

Miss Stoughton then ordered the wounded men of 
her party to be transferred to'thesloop. PhilipRoss 
was then removed.to-the- deck- of the latter vessel, 
and. stationed so that he could. watch the proceed- 
ings of his enemy. 

n afew. moments Burley and-his confederates re 
turned, announcing that the Western Wave had 
been scuttled, and that she must soon go down. 
Temperance hastened on board’ the sloop, followed 
by her minions, and not'a:soul was léft on board the 
ship but’ Mr; Waybrook' and the four seamen who 
had been hired to attend him and Philip. 





“Good heaven!” cried Philip, in tones of horror. 
“Those men are not dead, Temperance Stoughtén. 
Save those poor seamen—save that poor, gray-haired 
old man.” 

“T prefer to rid myself of them,” returned the 
“They have already given me 


woman, grimly. 
enough trouble.” 

“Think of the poor, hopeful wife—think of the 
loving daughter!” persisted Philip, in anguish, as 
the sloop began to move from the ship. “By your 
hopes of heaven, Temperance Stoughton—by all you 
pray for, I beseech you to save those men!” 

“You might as well pray to a stone, Philip Ross,” 
declared the woman, coldly, with the look of a fiend 
in her eyes. “ Your friends aredoomed. The boats 
have been removed from the ship, and sunk, that 
they may not betray us. The ship is sinkirg. As: 
to Waybrook’s wife and daughter; they will join him 
in the other world in a day or two.” 

A groan broke from Philip's lips. 

The woman smiled as she heard it, and turned 
away. All the wickedness of her nature was active. 

What words can speak the anguish and horror of 
Philip Ross, as, bound and helpless, in the power of 
his enemies, he-realized the fate that had over- 
whelmed him and all that he held dear! 

The Western Wave had gone down’ with ite 
freight of human lives. The Harbinger, and its 
many passengers, would wait in vain for the coming 
of aid and comfort, and the latter might even perish 
in the deadly winter-cold, exposed to the inclemen- 
cies of the season, néver knowing what had become 
of those they had sent in quest of relief. Since 
Boardbush had so many and such active spies, there 
was no hope of the safety of Hester and her mother. 
If they were permitted to find their proposed refuge, 
they would be discovered, and might perish ter- 
ribly. And he, alas, would be powerless to defend 
them !” 

It was not to be wondered at that Philip, tortured 
with such thouchts as these, was almost frantic. 

The night deepened, clouds obscured the bright 
ness of moon and stars, the wind changed, helping 
them onward, as if conspiring with Philip’s enemies, 
and the crashing of occasional drifts of ice told that 
they were making their way into the harbour. 

The sloop glided silently up to the wharf. Tem- 
perance, Burley, and another, hastened ashore, pro 
ceeding up the street, bearing Philip between them. 
His feet were fettered, as well as his hands, but his 
weight presented no difficulty to his captors. 

“ Where are we going?” suddenly demanded Bar 
ley, halting at a street corner. 

“To the Hapgood House,” promptly replied Tem- 
perance. “It's entirely deserted, like the Rogers’ 
House. Boardbush has/met his men there more than 
once, to my knowledge, since its late owners were 
hanged as witches.” 

A fire glowed cheerfully’upon the hearth, sending 
long rays of light upon the clean pine floor, and re- 
vealing. plainly the neat and. simple adornments of 
the room. 

Burley and his man. brought in their prisoner, 
carefully closing the door behind them ; but at the sight 
of the picture of home comfort presented to their 
gaze, both recoiled in consternation. 

“It’s all right,” explained ‘lemperance, smiling. 
“Put Captain Ross on that couch, and theu draw 
up to the fire and warm yourselves: | ordered Lettis 
to have this house ready for occupancy against our 
return, and to havea supper awaiting us, She should 
be here at this moment ——” 

“And she is here!” interrupted the well-known 
voice of Lettis, as she emerged from tlie pantry, a 
jug of milk in one hand, a loaf of bread in the other 

Miss Stoughton laid aside her hood and cloak, 
and proceeded to assist Lettis in placing the meal 
upon the table. Tea was made of sage leaves—a 
common beverage in those primitive days—and the 
contents of the pot, which proved to be a savoury 
compound of beef and vegetables, was poured into 
a deep dish, and placed in the centre of the table. 

The supper was soon over, and Burley and his 
man then took their departure, going in quest of 
Boardbush.. Lettis avcompanied them to the door, 
which she locked, then returning to her mistress. 

“Is the back upper room ready for me, Lettis ?” 
inquired Temperance, brewing for herself a hot 
driuk of no mild quality. 

“ All ready, Miss ‘'emperance. I found blankets 
and bed-linen upstairs, and the room ‘is ‘aired and 
warmed, Will you go up and see how it looks ?” 

* Yes, and we will take Philip with us,” responded 
Temperaneé, sipping the beverage with evident ap 
preciatiod, “Come!” 

She drained the bowl of its compound of ram, 
milk and sugar, and then advanced to the side of her 
prisoner, puttivg anarm around him,  Lettis sap- 
ported him similarly upon the other side, aud in 
this manver the three ascended the stairs which led 
directly up out of the sitting-room. 
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Philip was taken into this latter room. A lantern 
burned dimly-on @ little pine table. 

Temperance and Lettis carried their captive to a 
high-backed chair by the bedside. They then loos- 
ened his bonds sufficiently to permit him to move 
with some freedom, and even, although with diffi- 
culty, to walk across the floor. 

“You can now sit up, or lie down, as you may 
prefer,” said Miss Stoughton, “I shall leave you 
bound for the present, until you shall have become 
docile enough to please me. You cannot break or 
untie those cords, and I shall be sure to find you 
here when I return, especially as I shall keep a 
guard in the house to watch you continually.” 

She smiled mockingly, and drew nearer to him, 
while Lettis made an investigation of the adjoining 
chamber. 

“ Youare cold, Philip,” she said, laying her hand 
on his forehead. “This room is not warm enough 
for you, after your recent exposure, your wounds and 
your fatigues. I will prepare a nice, hot drink for 
you that will give you new life and vigour.” 

Philip thought of the drugged punch she had pre- 
pared for him on the night of his return to Salem, but 
he made no reply. 

“ Lettis,” said Temperance, “sit down here by 
Philip, and take charge of him while I prepare 
something for him.” 

The servant obeyed, turning her back tothe door, 
and fixing her gaze on the captive, as if determined 
not again to lose sight of him even for a moment. 

Temperance bent a last look upon Philip, who re- 
plied to it witha glance of disdain, and then a re- 
vengeful gleam appeared in her eyes, and a terrible 
scowl disfigured her unpleasing face. As if the look 
of Philip had been areply to some mental question of 
her own, she silently turned and withdrew, leaving 
her prisoner a prey to the keenest anguish, and the 
most horrible anxieties. The fate of Mr. Waybrook— 
the troubles of the Harbinger with its living freight 
—the dangers menacing Hester—his own perils—all 
crowded upon his soul in one black, resistless tide, 
overwhelming him with a terrifying sense of his own 
helplessness and desolation. 

(To be continued.) 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


VALUABLE CgMENT.—Dr. Tollens mixes equal 
weights of oxide of zinc (commercial zinc white) and 
very fine sand, to which is added a solution of 
chloride of zinc, having a density of 1:26. The paste 
thus formed sets rapidly and resists the action of 
most acids. 


PRESERVING Pgas.—Pick them when full grown, 
shell them, dry them gently but thoroughly, and 
then store them in canvas bags in a dry place. 
When required for use soak them in water for a few 
hours until plumped up, and then boil them. The 
following mode will be found successful :—Care- 
fully shell the peas, then put them in tin canis- 
ters, not too large ones; putin a small piece of alum, 
about the size of a horsebean, to a pint of peas. 
When the canister is full of peas fill up the inter- 
stices with water, and solder on the lid perfectly 
air-tight, and boil the canister for about twenty 
minutes; then put them in a cool place, and they 
will be found in January but little inferior to fresh, 
newly-gathered peas. 

Dryinc Witp Frowers.—The chief points to at- 
tend to are to dry the specimensquickly, thoroughly, 
and with a pressure that will not crush them. A 
good method is to place each specimen in a sheet of 
brown paper, and interpose several empty sheets be- 
tween each that is filled; then to place them in a 
napkin press, and press them gently for the first day 
or two, just enough to prevent the leaves and flowers 
from shrivelling. When the papers are quite damp, 
separate them, and spread them on the floor of a 
room where they can dry a little, then gather them 
together and place them again in the press, rather 
increasing the pressure. This operation should be 
repeated daily till the flowers are quite dry. A 
quicker and better, but more troublesome way, is to 
shift the flowers daily out of their damp papers into 
hot and dry ones, immediately pressing them down. 

Mopg or FREEZING DECANTERS OF WATER.— 
Every Englishman who has been in Paris brings 
away with him a recollection of the carafes frappées 
—decanters of frozen water—supplied in such pro- 
fusion at the cafés and restaurants, and probably 
often wishes that London was as liberally supplied. 
A new establishment for supplying them to the cafés 
has recently been opened in Paris, and the mode in 
which the water is frozen is said to be as follows: 
The decanters, two-thirds filled with water which 
has been twice filtered, are placed in shallow tanks, 
in which salt wateris made to circulate. Each tank 
contains a copper reservoir with a receiver coutain- 





ing ether. Large air-pumps, worked in this estab- 
lishment by a 16-horse power engine, exhaust the 
air from the reservoirs; the ether in the receiver 
boils and passes rapidly away in the state of vapour, 
and the temperature of the salt water and the water 
in the decanters is soon reduced to 20 deg. below the 
freezing point. At this temperature, however, the 
water in the bottle remains liquid ; but now a work- 
man goes round, and with a glass rod stirs the water 
in each decanter, and in an instant, “as if by en- 
chantment,” it is changed to a mass of ice. 


SKELETONIZING LEAVES. 


Ir you wish to make a bouquet, the first thing to 
do is to select the leaves and seed vessels that you 
intend to use, If you have never tried your hand 
at this kind of business, it would be better for you 
to try such leaves as those of the oak or maple, for 
the reason that the veins in those leaves are stronger 
than in most others, and come out of the bleaching 
process more perfect than thinner ones. 

When you have selected your leaves and seed 
vessels, brush off any particles of dirt that may 
possibly cling to them. It is necessary that this 
should be done in order to insure their perfect white- 
ness; for if any dust or dirt adheres to them when 
put to soak, it will be apt to stain them in their 
long bath, and the stain thus given will be hard to 
efface, 

Take a wide-mouthed jar—oue that will admit of 
putting in and taking out the leaves without crack- 
ing or bruising them. Lay in your leaves evenly— 
the stems all turned one way, to avoid getting them 
tangled when you take them out. 

When you have your jar as full as you wish, 
pour over them warmed rain water. There should 
be enough to completely cover them. Let them 
stand where they will be kept warm. Change the 
water once a-week, at least; every two or three 
days would be better. Cover with a plate, or some- 
thing that will exclude all dust. The water should 
be pure. 

In two or three weeks the weeny pet of the leaves 
will be reduced to pulp, and can be removed with a 
soft brush. Be careful to brush away every par- 
ticle of the pulpy matter. When you have them 
skeletonized, as this part of the work is called, they 
are ready to put to bleach. 

To prepare material for bleaching, take a quarter 
of a pound of chloride of lime, and put it in some 
clean vessel with one anda half pint of cold, soft 
water. Stir briskly, breaking all the lumps. When 
the lime has settled—and it will not take long for it 
to do so—the solution may be poured off and bottled 
for use. 

When ready for bleaching, place your skeleto- 
nized leaves in a large-mouthed vessel. ' It is 
necessary that the mouth of the dish be large 
enough to admit your hand, as the delicate lace- 
like leaves break very easily, and should not be 
bent if itcan be avoided. Place the leaves in the 
vessel, and add enough water to cover them. A 
tablespoonful of the bleaching-solution may then be 
added to every pint of water. If seed vessels are 
to be bleached, keep them by themselves, as they 
are apt to tear the lace-like network of the leaves, 
and add more of the bleaching solution, as the thick 
stems are harder to bleach than any other of a 
bouquet, and require more chloride to effect this 
part of the work satisfactorily. 

A dey will probably be long enough to whiten 
them completely. Take out one carefully, and you 
can tell by that when they are sufficiently bleached. 
When you think they will do, remove them care- 
fully, and lay them in a large dish filled with 
clear soft water. Wash them carefully, and pour 
off the water; after which, rinse thorough) 
through two or three waters slightly warmed. 
They must be rinsed free from all the chloride of 
lime, or they will be apt to change to a dingy 
yellow. 

When you have them washed, place them between 
sheets of blotting-paper to dry. A veryshort time 
will suffice for them to dry in. Do not allow them 
to get too dry and crisp for handling without 
breaking, before you form them into bouquets. 
When you can bleach oak, maple, beech, and such 
leaves’ well, you can try more delicate ones; and 
if you are careful in your work, you will succeed 
in preparing some fine specimens.—E.G. R. 


A PARLIAMENTARY PAPER shows that the estimated 
cost of adding 1,120 men to the metropolitan. police 
force for the year ending March 31, 1869, is 88,100/. 

THe Coral Fisuery.—The coral fishery on the 
Italian coasts is giving satisfactory results, and this 
industry anoually acquires greater importance, The 
greater part of the boats employed in this fishery are 
Italian, and they take to Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, 





their produce, which forms one of the princips| 
branches of the trade of the peninsula. These 

are of two distinct kinds:—One kind, by far thy 
most numerous, is composed of vessels of froy 
11 to 16 tons burden, with crews of 12 or 14 men 
each. They are all fitted out at Torre del’ Greco 
under the Italian flag, and fish during the months o; 
February and Mareh. The second kind includes 
crafts from three to six tons burden, under the French 
flag, although they are almost entirely manned by 
Italian seamen. ‘Their crews consist of five or six 
men, and they remain at sea all the year. The boats 
fish on the coast of Africa and Sardinia, at a distance 
of fifteen, twenty, or even thirty miles from shore, 
only returning to port in case of absolute necessity, 
They work day and night without intermission. 
half of the crew relieve the other half every gix 
hours. They remain at sea in this way for several 
months, and their fare during that time consists of 
biscuits and maccaroni. The numberof the smaller 
kind of craft appear to have diminished during the 
last few years.. Last year there were only twenty- 
seven ; but, to make up for this, the numiber of the 
larger kind of Seadal lntheehep daily ; may be 
estimated on the average at 100, their crews 
amounting in all to about 1,200 men. In 1866 
there were 120, and, though there was a diminution 
last year, it is calculated that in 1868 there will 
not be less than 200. The value of coral constantly 
varies ; the lowest price is 75 francs the kilogramme. 
Tn 1867 it was only francs ; sometimes it is worth 
100 francs. . The difference of price is due in a de- 
gree to the different qualities of tlie coral; they 
arise also most frequently from special circun- 
—* which the markets of distant countries 
cause, the sale of coral being much smaller in Europe 
than elsewhere. 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
encarta abit 
CHAPTER XXV. 


CoLONEL THORNE made no effort to detain him, for 
something in the face of the unhappy creature, so 
tata the deci yy 00 — of love, and hurled 
nto the de; i) pair, frightened him, cold 
pad: hneell ad.ten hed chows himealh - 

The moon was shining brightly, and by its clear 
light, Thorne discovered the outline of a dark-robed 
figure, just disappearing beneath the shadow of the 
trees in the direction of a narrow, but deep stream, 
which wound. through the grounds. 

With fleet steps he pursued, and gained the bank 
just in time to prevent her precipitating herself into 
the dark waters. Claire struggled frantically, cry- 
ing out: , 

“ Let me go—let me go! I will not live to be for- 
saken and disgraced. You will cast me off, and no 
one else would then receive me. Death is my only 
refuge.” 

Thorne held her firmly clasped in his arms, and 
uttered every protestation that could calm and reas- 
sure her in that fearful moment. But she was wild 
with h and resentment, and she replied to 
them by the bitterest reproaches, for bringing such 
insult and humiliation upon her as she had lately 
borne from his father. All the fire in her nature was 
aroused, and her outraged love seemed to him to have 
died as sudden a death as even Colonel Thorne could 
have wished. 

Finding how useless her efforts were to escape, 
Claire submitted to be removed from the brink of 
ot stream, and after a few moments she imperiously 


“Take me from this place in which I have been 
so bitterly insulted ; where I have learned that there 
is no faith to be placedin man. I have seen that 
you are ready to yield me up to the desolate future 
that must be mine, after taking so fatal a step as our 
marriage has proved to me; but I warn you that! 
will not be cast off without seeking for ever, till 
I find the means to avenge the wrong you are ready 
to consummate towards me. I am helpless, and at 
your mercy now ; but it will not always be so. Were 
you worthy the name of man, you would stand by 
me at all hazards; labour for me, make a future for 
us both, as the toiling millions of earth do for the 
mates they have chosen. But. you, lapped in luxury, 
steeped in selfishness, you throw a young and help- 
less creature upon that world you have not the 
courage to face yourself, and, worse than that, you 
are ready to stain her name with the assertion shat 
the tie she believed the golden link that bound her 
to peace and happiness, was but a sham—a shameless 
lie—yet such it was not, you well know, though you 
will, with the power of that bad old map to aid you, 
make it so appear to others.” 

Claire spoke with such rapid and fervent utterance 
that Thorne found it impossible to interrupt her. His 
half-awakened remorse was stifled by this torrent of 
reproaches; he writhed beneath the truths so plainly 
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spoken, and ‘when she at last paused, he coldly 


said: 

“Tt is as well that the disenchantment should be 
mutual. We have played out our pretty little farce 
of married felicity; you cannot say that I did not 
make you supremely happy for one halcyon month, 
and I admit that you rendered me so too. “Iam not 
ungrateful, though I may seem so now. We can 
both look back to that blissful interlude in the 
monotony of life, and have the sweet consolation of 
knowing that we have been blest, let fate bring us 
what it may in the future.”> 

“Ag if the brightness of those days will not 
darken all that are to follow them,” she bitterly re- 
plied. “I did not ask fora glimpse of Eden: the 
‘sober certainty of waking bliss’ is infinitely more to 
my taste, yet woe is me! it can never—never now be 
mine.” 

“ You are too young to despair of anything, Claire. 
Let us endeavour to forget our past, and try to find 
contentment, at least, in the days that are to come. 
We have both been rudely awakened from our love- 
dream. You have found a deceiver and a villain in 
the hero of your fancy, and I have found a termagant, 
and a bitter scold in the goddess of mine: thus we 
are quits. Let us part as friends, since my father 
has decreed that part we must.” 

There was much of his father’s cynical hardness 
in his tones, and Claire recklessly replied : 

“Yes—let us part; but not for ever. ak the 
bond that unites us ; but you shall yet find that faith 
and truth to me had been better for your own pros- 
perity, as well as for your happiness. Take me from 
this place, I say—remove me as far away as is possible, 
for the very air seems to stifleme. There is a town 
not far away; take me there, and give me time 
to think over all that has so suddenly come upon me.” 

Thorne led her back to the carriage, placed her in 
it, and drove slowly towards L——. She supposed 
he was going to an hotel, but he turned off from the 
principal streets after entering the town, and pre- 
sently drew up in front of a handsome gothic cottage, 
almost embowered in trees. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


CLAIRE sat too much absorbed in her own wretched- 
ness to care whither she was removed, provided she 
was taken from the home from which she had been 
so ignominiously thrust; but when Thorne drew 
uP = this secluded spot, she looked up and haughtily 

~ > 


“To whom are you now taking me, Mr. Thorne? 
You will get a divorce, under what pretext heaven 
alone knows, and I shall hide my face in shame, not 
for myself, but for the man I have believed amongst 
the noblest and best of his kind,” 

‘“‘ Hush—bush, Claire ; we have had enough of that. 
I have brought you toa relative of mine, who will 
receive, and succour you in every possible way. 
Miss Digby was my mother’s cousin—she is no 
longer young, and her-character and position are 
such, that no one will dare assail anything she may 
do. I do not wish our unhappy story to become the 
theme of public gossip; therefore I cannot remove 
you to the hotel. Ada Digby is not over fond of 
me, but she is a just, generous woman, and she will 
do what is best for both of us. You may rely on 
her advice, for she has a clear head and warm heart, 
I can do her that justice, though I know I am nogreat 
favourite with her.” 

Claire was thankful to escape from the publicity 
of the hotel, so she only said in reply: 

“It is all the same to me. Shelter for a brief 
season is all I.ask, and then I will go upon my 
lonely. way to seek what I shall surely find—the 
means of bringing upon you retribution for your false 
and shameful conduct to me.” 

‘ “Don't threaten me, Claire ; you will gain nothing 

y + Se 

“Thave already received at your hands all that I 
am likely to accept from.them,” was the haughty 
response, and she stepped from the carriage, refusing 
his assistance. 

Thorne opened the iron gate, and they crossed a 
yard filled with shrubbery and evergreens.. He 
rang at the door of the cottage, and after a few 
moments’ delay, a light flashed into the darkened 
hall, and a clear, even-toned voice asked : 

“ Who is there, asking admittazce at this hour of 
the night ?” 

“It is I, cousin, Walter Thorne. Pray open your 
door, for I must speak with you to-night.” 

The bolt was withdrawn, and a tall, fair woman, 
with black eyes, and hair of raven darkness, stood 
before them. 

Miss Digby courteously welcomed her young kins- 
man, and glanced with some surprise at his com- 
panion; but she hastened to lead the way into the 
apartment she had just left, which was fitted up as a 
kind of laboratory, 








Claire sank into the seat offered her, vaguely won- 
dering by what name her husband would introduce 
her. He glanced uneasily at her ‘white face and 
ere brow, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 

“Cousin, I have taken the liberty of bringing my 
wife here to-night, because my father is in one of his 
worst humours, and has refused to permit her to re- 
main at Thornhill. I entreat that you will receive 
her, and forthe present keep our union a secret from 
the outside world.” 

Miss Digby regarded him with unmingled sur- 

ise, and she glanced compassionately at the bowed 
ace of the poor girl. She replied to Thorne ina 
subdued voice : 

“Your wife, Walter; wedded clandestinely, and 
you on the eve of marriage with another? Oh, false 
and fickle nature, who can ever put faith in its 
possessor? Woe to this unhappy creature, who has 
pee herself between you and your ruthless 
ather !” 

Thorne seemed to quail and shiver beneath the 
se of her words. In the same tone he re- 


“Yes, it was a sad hour for her, and for me, when 
we met. I have been mad, that is all. I donot ask 
A to receive this poor child for my sake, but for 

own. You never refuse to do a kind action, 
yon i favour will be the last I shall ask at your 


“Of course, I will give Mrs. Thorne shelter, and 
such support in her difficult position as I can; but 
how will you answer to the colonel for what you 
have so imprudently doue ?” 

“T have already seen him, and Claire was turned 
awayfrom his house. I will leave her with you, and 
return to make such efforts as are possible to appease 
his wrath. But you must watch over this poor girl. 
The shock of what has happened to-night has 
made her wild and unmanageable. Be gentle with 
her, but keep a constant watch on her, I entreat.” 

Miss Digby turned to her pallid guest, and remoy- 
ing her bonnet, kindly said: 

“You are very welcome to my quiet home, my 
dear. You shall find that all Walter’s relatives 
are not as harsh and cold as the father from whom 
you have met such treatment to-night. You shall 
stay with me till Colonel Thorne has recovered his 
sense of right, and is ready to receive you with the 
welcome due to his son’s wife.” 

With a dry hard glitter in her brilliant cyes, Claire 
replied : 

‘Thank you, but my visit would be a very long 
one, if it oy ended when I am received at Thorn- 
hill. I shall never go there again, till I enter it in 
triumph, to put my foot on those who have this night 
so bitterly insulted me. Miss Digby, that man there 
is my husband ; till to-night he was my adoring 
and obsequious slave. Now, at the command of his 
brutal father, he is ready to throw me off ; to deny 
even the validity of the vows he has plighted to me. 
I speak freely to you, an utter stranger, but I cannot 
accept your pas cary without stating my actual 

ition. If you will let me remain with you now, 

shall be very grateful for shelter for a few hours.” 

Miss Digby impulsively replied : 

“ You shall stay with me a year if you choose, my 
poor, deluded child, and I will help you to sustain 
your cause. Of course you will not permit yourself 
to be so fatally wronged without a struggle to retain 
your position. Oh! Walter, I could not have be- 
lieved this, even of so restless a being as you have 
ever been.” 

Thorne was about to make some deprecating re- 
ply, when Claire passionately broke in: 

“ No—they shall not wrong me without a struggle 
to right myself, which will cover with infamy the 
man who attemptsit. Ihave friends who will stand 
by me, and I will summon them to my side. The 
good Jerome who united us will come at my bidding, 
to prove that Iam a lawful wife. But it is only 
for my fame’s sake that I would defend my cause ; 
the love I so lately cherished for that false craven, 
has died a death so violent, and sudden, that nothing 
can ever resuscitate it again.” 

She sank back, exhausted by her own excitement, 
and seemed on the.eve of fainting. Miss Digby has- 
tened to offer a restorative, which she poured from 
one of the bottles on her shelves, and Thorne 
gloomily said : 

“Our marriage seems to have beon a great mis- 
take on both sides, Claire, and the sooner it is dis- 
solved, the better, perhaps, for both of us. I make 
no effort to deny it, you see, for, in the presence of 
my cousin, I admit that you are my wife. I shall 
never seek to blacken your fame, by denying the fact 
‘of the ceremony having been gone through, but it 
was informal, and my father believes he can easily 
have it pronounced a nuility. Since we have so bit- 
terly quarrelled, it will be best so, I suppose. I be- 
lieved you to be an angel of sweetness, and I find 


you a perfect shrew. You thought me a demi-god, 
and you find me.a selfish, commonplace mortal. 
After what has passed to-night, the sooner we are 
quit of each other, the better for both of us.” 

A faint colour came to Claire’s white cheeks, her 
eyes flashed, and with an attitude of superb disdain, 
she ames to the door, and said: 

“Tn your turn, you are commanded to go, and I 
never wish to set my eyes on you again, til] the hour 
arrives in which I can bring upon you such retribution 
for the wrong you have done me as will wring your 
heart. You have not broken mine, though you have 
killed it; and I shall live to make you as bitterly 
rue the day we met, as I do now.” 

A scornful smile came to Thorne’s lips as he said: 

“ This is a poor return for the adoring love have 
lavished on you. I hoped and believed that my 
father would relent, and receive you, or I should 
never have brought you to his house as I did.” 

“Love! Is the feeling you dignify with that name 
worthy of it? You forged letters assuring me of 
Colonel Thorne’s consent to our union; you led me 
to believe that I should be gladly welcomed to his 
house, and you took me there to meet insult, and 
contumely. You cowered before your imperious 
father, and made no attempt to sustain me in his 
cruel presence. I no longer ask, nor will I accept 
protection from the man who failed me in the hour 
in which I most needed it.” 

“ So be it,” replied Thorne, sullenly. “I might 
have used efforts to bring my father around, but you 
have rendered that course useless. Farewell, Claire ; 
I shall not intrude on you again, though I[ shall 
take such measures as will ensure you a sufficient 
suppo id 

e haughtily replied : 

“ You need not trouble yourself about that, sir ; 
for I would sooner starve than touch a morsel pur- 
chased by your money.” 

The door closed on him as her last words wero 
uttered, and the overwrought creature fell back 
in violent hysterics. Miss Digby hastened to afford 
her such assistance as she needed; and when the 
first violence of the paroxysm had subsided into low 
moans and long sighs, that seemed to rend the poor 
heart from which they issued, her hostess succeeded 
in conveying her to an adjoining room, which was 
daintily fitted up as a sleeping apartment. 

Miss Digby placed Claire upon the bed, and sat 
down beside her, endeavouring to soothe the 
lacerated heart, and bring the forlorn creature t 
speak and think more calmly. She had known 
Walter Thorne from his infancy, and she had little 
faith in his stability or principles, though she was 
attracted, as others were, by his brilliant endowments 
and handsome person. 

Until this night she had not believed he would 
have risked the favour of his father, by violating 
his pledges to the betrothed Colonel Thorne had 
chosen for him; much less did she suppose he would 
have had the moral courage to bring the rival of 
Agnes Willard to the paternal mansion, in the mad 
hope that slie would be received, as he had led her to 
expect. Walter had evidently done a foolish thing, 
in his own estimation ; and he had played a despe- 
rate game, in the hope that he might win, without a 
single chance in his favour. 

As Miss Digby looked on the pallid face before 
her, she thought if ever man had a fair excuse for 
such folly, this high-strung and most beautiful 
creature afforded it—yet she pitied her from the 
depths of her heart. She knew Colonel Thorne too 
well to believe that anything could induce him to 
accept any other as his daughter-in-law than the 
girl he had himself selected ; and after what had that 
night passed between the craven husband and out- 
raged wife, she believed a reconciliation would be 
impossible. 

She asked herself what was to be the fate of this 
young creature, with her marvellous loveliness: snd 
fiery nature, when cast into the valley of humiliation, 
and left to struggle through it alone? She was 
most anxious to learn all the particulars of the 
marriage, that she might afford such advice and’ 
assistance as the unfortunate being thrown on her 
kindness so sorely needed: and she ministered to her 
guest in the hope that with returning composure 
she would speak freely to her as to a friend in whom 
she could confide. 

After a few hours of intense suffering, Claire re- 
covered sufficient self-control to speak composedly. 
She faintly said: 

“ T fear that Iam giving you much trouble, Miss 





Digby ; and I have no claim on you. I hope I shall 
be better to-morrow, and then I will go away from 
| here, shaking from my feet the dust of: this place, 
| which I should never have entered. Ah! woe is 
| me, that I ever listened to the false tongue that so 
| sweetly beguiled me.” 
“ My dear,” replied Miss Digby, gently, “I can- 
not think that the heart which prompted the tongue 
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was utterly false. Walter Thorne has great faults, 
but he has some good in him; and I am unwilling 
to believe that he intended to wrong you. Hoe has 
certainly acted unwisely aud not very honourably 
towards his betrothed bride, in giving her @ xival in 
yourself, but I think his excuse is that he loves 
you. Try and compose your mind, and relate to me, 
as concisely as possible, how all this has come 
about. I may be able to help you—and I am most 
auxious to do so.” 

Claire feebly shook her head. 

“ If Walter Thorne had truly loved me, he could 
never have deceived me as he has done. He led me 
to believe that his father was so anxious to see him 
married, that want of fortune on the part of his 
bride would be of no consequence. I did not dream 
that another woman was im existence who had any 
claim on him. 

“ To-night, when.I came unbidden into the pre- 
sence of that harsh old man, Walter suffered him to 


speak such words to meas I can never forgive, and | 


he made no effort to defend or sustain me, He made 
uo response to my appeal; and then—then—heaven 
help me! I would have sought oblivion in death. I 
tled to the stream | had notived as we passed through 
the grounds ; and if he had not followed me very 
quickly, I—1 should have thrown myself in. 

‘““ Walter forced me away and brought me here. 
But now there is no danger that I shall attempt sui- 
cide, Miss Digby. All the great love I felt for him 
seemed to die out of my heart ay he held me strug- 
gliug in his arms, and talked in his old deceitful 
way: in its place surged up a feeling of bitter ha- 
tred and repulsion; and in those moments I could 
have stabbed him fatally.” 

“ My dear, this is terrible. Donot speak thus.” 

Claire imperiously went on : 

-** Yes—I could have killed him then; and later, 
when I sat beside him in the carriage that brought.me 
hither, | felt the same impulse, and nothing saved 
him but the lack of a weapon. I feel no softer to 
him now ; and theonly safety for him is to keep him- 
self as'far as possible from me. Iam very wicked, 
| kuow that; but till to-night I thought my- 
self good. I have hitherto known nothing but 
love and kindness; and until such bitter wrong 
came to me, I never suspected what serpents of 
wrath lay coiled in my nature, ready to spring into 
venomous life,” 

“Dear child, it is terrible to hear so young a 
creature speak thus. You are in the gall of bitter- 
ness now, but a few hours hence you will feel 
differently. I possess some influence with Colonel 
Thorne, aud I promise to use it to bring about a 
reconciliation. If he consents to receive you as his 
son's wife, you can surely consent to forgive what 
has passed to-night. Walter has never been able to 
withstand his father; and he is entirely dependant 
upon him. You must, remember, this in. excuse for 
him.” 

With undiminished bitterness, Claire replied : 

“Nothing can excuse him to me. His false and 
cowardly nature came out too clearly to-night, and I 
saw the idol of my imagination stripped of all the 
illusious 1 had thrown around him; he showed, not 
only the feet of clay, but the whole man is of material 
no less base. Had our positions been reversed, I 
should have thought only of him; but he thought 
ouly of himself,aud what he should lose if he re- 
mained true to the vows he had plighted. Colonel 
‘Lhorne must not. be asked to receive. me, for I will 
never enter lis doors on sufferance. In that house I 
will reign supreme when | am accepted as its mis- 
tress.” 

“ But,” remonstrated Miss Digby, “ you must con- 
cede something, if you will not ruin your life. You 
can win your way to the old man’s heart, and make 
him proud to acknowledge you as Walter’s wile; 
and if the chance be afforded you, itis your duty to 
do this.” 

“ It may be, but I shall make no such effort. After 
the indignities of this night, I must be lured back; 
for I will not bow down to tuvse who have insulted 
andinjured me.” 

Finuing how impracticable she was in her present 
mood, Miss Digby asked : 

“Are you calin enough to give me a history of 
your marriage, and how your friends came tu allow 
80 young a creature as you are, to bestow her hand 
upon a stranger without inquiring into his ante- 
cedents ?” 

Claire burst into tears—the first she had shed that 
night. “Oh! they did not—they did not. Mamma 
would have sayed me from this misery, but | was 
wilful and disobedient. Il took my fate in my own 
hands, and cousented to marry Walter clandestiuely. 
I was too young and iguoraut to know what might 
hereafter be necessary to prove my marriage; and 
until to-night I never dreamed that its validity could 
be questioned. I heard that terrible vld man say 
to Walter that he would have it set aside, and 





he never opened his lips to protest against such in- 


ty. 
“TI will never forgive.him, never! For one little 
month he treated me as. a goddess, and made me as 
happy as any mortal ever was ; and to-night he had 


the cruelty to say tome that.a)few brief weeks of: 


deat joy are more.than.are vouchsafed to most 
man creatures. 

‘My husband surrendered my rights. to his father, 
Miss Digby, and he will let him work his will; but 
I will repay him. I have vowed within myself to 
do so, and i shall certainly find means.to bring home 
to him every pang of humiliation and outraged love 
he has made me suffer.” 

“But, Mrs. Thorne, it is wrong to cherish such 
feelings. It is contrary to Christian principles, and 


Claire hastened to interrupt the impending lec- 
ture: 

“ Don't call me by that name—call me Claire, for 
that is my name. They will take from me the-right to 
bear Walter’s,.nor do I wish to claimitnow. I am 
Claire Lapierre, and harder than a stone will he find 
my heart, when the day arrives in which he ghall 
appeal.to it in the name of the love I once felt for 
him. Oh! Miss Digby, pity me, and pardon my 
violence. My heart is crushed beneath a weight, of 
woe I did not lately believe it could have borne; 
bat I will try and calm, myself, and give you a.clear 
history of what has happened to me during my short 
life.” 
Miss Digby saw that this was not the time to 
reason with the wretched gnd_half-distraught crea- 
ture, who so keenly felt the awful change in her 
life, which bad fallen like a thunderbolt upon her. 
She thought it natural that Claire should resent the 
facility with which her weak ansband had yielded to 
the arbitrary, will of his father, and she felt the, ten- 
derest. 8, thy. and. compassion for her. 

She gently said : 

* Tell me,all, my child. Let me understand your 
exact, position, that | may seek and find some remedy 
for all this evil.” 

“That, will be hopeless,” was the gloomy .re- 
sponse ; but Claire commenced the desired.relation. 
At its close Miss Digby popthingly said : 

“Thank you, Claire, for so fully confiding in me. 
I see nothing in the way.of a happy ending to all 
this, — Colonel. Thorne’s insane desire to make 
Agnes Willard his son’s, wife, in spite of every ob- 
stacle to its accomplishment. In birth and breeding 
you are quite equal to Walter, and the want of for- 
tune. is af trifling importance ; there is money enough 
and to spare, with only one child to inherit it. You 
must sleep now, and when you awake, the bitter, re- 
sentment you naturally feel will be softened, and 
you. will be, more inclined to listen to reason. ,Hope 
for the best, my child, for I think I can,induee Mr. 
Thorne todo what is right by you and Walter.” 

A wistful look came into Claire’s eyes, and she im- 


“pulsively said : 


“ Oh! if you could—if you could, I might consent; 
to forego my vengeance, in spite of all the hard: 
words I have uttered. We might regain a faint 
shadow of the happiness we, have lost, and—and— 
and I don’t know--I, might learn to love Walter a 
little yet.” 

“You will learn to love him a great deal,.and to 
regret. the bitterness with which you have spoken 
to-night. There, my dear, take these drops ;, they 
are a.strong sedative, and by morning I think you 
will be calm, and amenable to reason.” 

Claire swallowed the potion, and with a sudden 
look.of pain sank back, moaning : 

“Oh! what a difference in my life a few hours 
have made! As we came hither this afternoon, all 
the sunny confidence of Jove and hope were in my 
heart; now, there is only the night of despair. 
Leave. me alone to wrestle with my sorrow, Bod 
friend,for I must fight my battle without help. 

Miss Digby kissed her, turned down the light, and 
left the room. 

Several times during the night she came to the 
door ;, but when the sound of her light footfall was 
heard, the poor sufferer stifled the moans that rose 
to. her lips, and Jay with staring eyes, and. fevered 
frame, living over.again the brief bright dream of 
love, ending in such blank despair. 

By morning she wes tossing in fever, and raging 
in the wildest delirium. 

In this condition. she was found by her neeoes 
when she entered her room to inquire how she ha 
passed the night. 

Miss Digby had devoted much of her lonely life 
to the study of medicine, though she did not practise 
it asa profession, nor had she received a diploma 
from any of the schools. But she possessed the fine 
instinct and subtle power of judgment which belongs 
to eminently, successful physicians, and the first 
glance she cast on the dilated eyes and flushed face 
of her young guest, assured her that the terrible 


aherk of the previous night had. produced brain 
ever. 

She lost no time in applying such remedios as sho 
knew were necessary, but the patient grew steadily 
worse; and, afraid to trust to her own skill, Miss 
Digby summoned medical assistance. She had io 

the inquiries of Dr. Brandon as well as sho 
aadaie to who this young er was, and how 
she came to be under her roof. She coldly replied 
to the queries of the inquisitive physician, by say- 


“This young lady is » connexion of mine. She 
came to me only yesterday, and it is, unfortuyats 
that she should have fallen ill so soon, after her ar. 
rival, I hope that you will be able to do more for 
her, doctor, than I have.” 

Dr. Brandon shook his head, 

“Where you fail I shall scarcely hope to be suc- 
cessful, for your skill is quite to that of the 
beat of us. This young creature is extremely ill; she 
must have lately undergone some terrible shock to 


her to.such.a pass as this,” and.he looked in- 
iringly at.Miss Digby. A : 
Me peinagng ng her, eats to Thorne, and with 
assive gravity, replied : 

“ The Pine illness is not what we have to 
consider—the means of cure are of more importance 
just now. Since you.approve my course, all I have 
to do is to, persevere in it, and her through by 
careful nursing,” 

The bafiled inquisitor bowed, and replied : 

“T can recommend no better course, Miss Digby. 
I wish you, @yery good morning, but if you should 
need me again, of course, [ shall be at your com- 
mand,” 


Left alone with the patient, the kind-hearted 
nurse stood many moments looking own upon the 
fair face, which had already begun to wear a pinched 
and worn aspect, and the witaly-openes eyes had in 
their depths an expression of fathomless woe that 
was pitiful to behold. Her long brown hair was 
thrown in disorder over the pillow, and mechanically 
Miss Digby began to wind one of the shining braids 
around her finger. 

The sick girl jerked-her head away, and mut- 
tered : 


“ They are his curls—he loved to play with them 
—rand.no one else shall touch them. Oh, Walter, 
Walter, where are you? Why do you not come to 
me? Oh, you have killed my heart! itis dead— 
dead—dead !” 


Many times before had ‘she repeated the last 
words, and. paroxysm of insane fury always followed 
them, in which she uttered most ap threats 
of future vengeance against the recreant lover who 
had worked her so much woe. The same result en- 
sued now, and her friend was forced to uge every 
effort to bring her back to calmness. 

Miss Digby watched and waited for some con- 
munication from Thorne, but the hours of that loug 
day passed on, and none came. A second, third, and 
fourth. went by with the same regult ; and indignant 
at his neglect of the being he had left on her hands 
—probably to die—she wrote a few curt lines tc 
him, informing him of the condition in which his 
wife lay. : 

The note was answered by Colonel Thorne, ina 
characteristic manner : 

“ THORNHILL, October 1ith; 18—. 

“My Dear ADA:—As my gon is not at home, I 
took the liberty of opening your communication to 
hip apd I take it,on myself to reply to it. 

“T have sent Walter away that no farther mect- 
ing should take place between him and the young 
person under your charge. Your own good sense 
wust show,you that her claims on’ him can never be 
allowed—they have both played the fool, aud now 
they must pay the price of their folly. j 

“T am sorry to hear that the girl takes ‘the affair 
so much to heart, as-to become seriously ill because 
her Walter is banished from her presence, ‘but | 
wish her to be made to understand that another 
mveting between them will not be itted: 


‘have sent Walter to pay his devoirs where they are 


due, and to assist his betrothed in watching over 
her dying father. 

“Thave already taken the preliminary steps to- 
wards dissolving the flimsy tie that binds him to the 
obscure creature whose beauty so fatally ensnared 
him. You may well believe that a hard struggle 
was necessary to win from him his consent: to obey 
my commands, but it was won. 

“Of course I conquered, for ‘Walter is one of 
those men designed only for ornamental uses, 40 
the alternative of being left to battle alone with life 
sufficed at last to bring him to reason. ‘I made him 
see that I was in deadly earnest, and his unstable 
nature gave me the victory. 

“ Tt was well for him that such was the result, for 
if he had persisted in his defiance of my wishes, | 





should have cast him off, and never my finger 
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to aid him, though T had seen him brought to the 
most abject state of destitution. You think me very 
hard, no doubt, but I have ventured all my ho 

in my son, and you best know why I have noth 
else to live for. 

“ T have equally set. my heart on claiming as my 
daughter the gitl Lhave selected for his wife, aud 
Walter shall certainly ‘her .as soon as he is 
free to do so. As ‘to < 
thought to win her to 
beauty, Idon 
vengugh to return to the 

er UL tely found 
her, I will t ma mmecessary for her 
travelling 


: fw ere «settle on her 
f - ponnds 


ell 
h 


veqyear, to be paid 


greatiliberality on my 
i mpon her that if, 


cute him dn 


es ee ae 


“ay wee 
et. . 
unbrokemesth eer had hi 
declared 
dead. 


CHAPTER SRL 
“I wIL wait till her fate is fdecidefand: 


then, if’ 
she lives, go to Colonel, Thorne myself,” thought | or 


the faithful nurse; “should she recover, I will 
use the influence that I alone possess over this 
hard man, and-try to make him feel compassion for 
these two imprudent young creatures. Yet Walter 
inust be the true son of his father to go away even 
at his command, without coming here to see his 
wile before parting from her for ever.” 

‘he violence of the fever had impelled Miss Digby 
to cut off the hair of the invalid girl, and the long, 
brown locks lay on a table beside her. Twilight 
gathered in the silent room, yet Claire slept on, 
though her breathing was more regular, and a faint 
dew began toa pear on her fever-parehed skin. At 
intervals Miss, Digby moistened the lips of the sleeper 
with some cooling liquid which was at hand, and sat 
awaiting the crisis that would give her back to life, 
or end in the, sombre. darkness of the tomb. 

The room .was buried,in shadow, for the fire had 
burned low, and no light had yet been brought in by 
the servant. The silent watcher was suddenly 
startled by a deep sigh—almost a sob—that broke 
the stillness; she arose and turned towards the 
door which opened into the adjoining apartment. 
Before her stood Walter Thorne, looking wild and 
haggard ; and, ingpite of her warning motion to keep 
back, he came.swiftly forward, and drew near to the 
bed, on which the wasted shadow of her he had so 
fatally wooed and won was lying. 

He hoarsely asked:: 

“Is she dead? Have I killed her by my cruel de- 
sertion. Oh, Ada, have some pity on me, and say 
that life is not extinct in the heart | have se basely 
tortured.” 

“Come with me,” said Migs Digby, in a low tone, 
but one of such authority that Thorne felt forced to 
obey her. “She is not dead, but to awake from this 
saving sleep.and find you beside her would certainly 
destroy her.” 

He iollowed her into. the next room, in which a 
lamp was barning ; and closing the door behind her, 
Miss Digby coldly asked : 

“Why are you here, Walter, when your father be- 
lieves you to be on your way to ? Since 
you have pledged your word to him to give up your 
seer young wife, you haye no right to come hi- 

er.” 


He almost humbly replied: 

“T know that, ‘Ada, but I could not keep away. I 
felt sore and bitter towards my a use she 
spoke such harsh words to me the night I brought 
her hither, and 1 yielded to my father’s exactions. 
But when I had gone some distance on my journey, I 
could no longer hold out against her ; I felt asif I must 
return, and obtain her forgiveness for the wrong I am 
compelled to do her. Yes, compelled, Ada, for I can- 
uot bring her down to the depths of poverty—steep 


‘)amd energy of @ .man,| 
if | You: have fine esthetic 


myself to the lips in its bitter waters. We must 
part, but we can at least carry with us aless painful 
sting than the memory of that last meeting would be, 
if nothing farther d between us.” 

Miss Digby replied with some excitement : 

“You are very weak, Walter, and untrue to every 
pledge you give. For heaven's sake, choose a line 
of action and adhere to it, but do not vacillate in 
this manner, You have elected to give up; 
fortunate child, and accept the bride your Pree oh 
chosen for you, yet you turn upon your journey#to: 
her to come back here, and arouse a deeper sense it. 


wrong and anguish in the heart of the girl ; 
forsaken. She cannot endure much - 
of you when she awakes from that. 

—if ever she does awake—would ibe’ 
She can bear no emotionin her 


| do not call 
tg to you that I -will make no.attempt to disturb 


ee take your wife to your heart again, Wal- 
er ” 

“TI would—I swear it before heaven. I would 
try to make her forget the wrong I did her; I would 
cherish her as the darling of my life. Oh, Ada! if 
you can accomplish such a miracle as that, I shall 
Owe you eternal gratitude.” 

ay Digby earnestly regarded him, and then 
said: 


“I will then make theattempt. My charge will 
not awake for at least an hour yet, and I can leave 
Barbara to-watch over her-while Iam gone.” 

“4 iknow ‘how ‘to ‘thank you, Ada; but 

i will ‘sit ‘beside her, and | 


vely said : 





“Oh, Ada, my co 
am the most wretched’ 


»*It would natabe if ¥ ‘the sélf-regpect 
syou jthms far, 
.as.I -know how 





iy ere 
hbo at | 


her delirium, Leart “Ti 





Sasite that mast be gumtibed 
‘that must be pa 
jatithe cost.ewen of honour and happiness. You have 
your infancy been lapped in the soft delights of 
and therefore you are unfitted to face its stern 
should your father out his threat 

ace. I comprehend this, Walter; 

there is something »wanting in your- 
‘Hafisthere not been, you, in your selfish gpas- 
/ ‘never have subjected that unfortamate 
he wretched ordeal h which she #qmst 


ty of the erime of f 
a Lndedieanatoge, ae 
ythe command of as flinty a heats, 


n besem. ‘Go u your # 


at 


ne 


\ any tenderer 
kinder ‘feeling towards him who has wrought to her 
so much evil.” 

Thorne shrank beneath her pitiless tones, and de- 
precatingly said : 

“You have little mercy, Ada. Yon feel only for 
her—and heaven knows that I, too, suffer deeply in 
will be easily forgotten ; you will 
console yourself with a.rich wife; and surrounded 
by the. luxury you value, far above this poor victim 
of your selfishness, you will soon cease to feel even 
remorse for her broken life. and soiled fame.” 

“You have no mercy, Ada; yet I swear to you 
that, if it were possible, I would cling to Claire in 
spite of the bitter Words she used to me, in your pre- 
sence, when I brought her hither.” 

“Yet you have permitted your father already to 
take measures to break the tie that binds you to her. 
I have ,his own assurance that such is the fact. 
The. Court of Appeal is now sitting, and before it 
adjourns Colonel Whorne’s influence and money will 
secure the decree that frees you. There will be no 
one to speak a word in opposition; no voice will be 
raised to defend the cause of this friendless and un- 
known creature. I know with what facility divorces 
are granted in this country ; and no opposition will 
be made to this one. You go away to avoid the 
scandal, and Claire will rise from her sick bed to 
find herself a blighted outcast. The friend who 
took her in at her father’s death may refuse again to 
receive her; and 1 ask you what is then to be her 
fate?” 

Thorne eagerly replied : 

“She s never want while I have a shilling. 
Don't think me so base as to leave her without @ pro- 
vision—that was stipulated for when I yielded to 
my father’s demands.” 

Miss Digby disdainfully replied : 

“I know—money, the grand panacea for all ills, 
in the estimation of such men as you and your father, 
is to be offered her; but if I read aright the proud 
and fiery nature of this young girl, she will never ac- 
cept it from either of you.” 

“What then am I to do? I pornos my word 
to my father to give Claire up; petition for a 
divorce has already been presented—for he lost no 
time in preparing it—and you w how skilful a 
lawyer he is, e will carry itthrough without de- 
lay ; and should I run restive then he will be more 
implacable than.ever. Claire must accept what is 
offered her. You must find means to induce her to 
do so. I should be wretched if I could not make 
her some atonement fur the suffering I have caused 
her,” 

“There is but one atonement she would accept. If 
I mediate with your father, pe’ he will relent. 


will promise to 
mmove-or show 


et whigh upheld ieoiemothiat Damo- 
cles. 

“You may trust me. I pledge-yon'my word to obey 
your directions implicity.” 

Miss Digby unclosed the door which opened into 
the room of the sick girl, and the two passed noise- 
lesslyintoit. The pallid formlay ithe bed in the 
same position in which they: had Ieit‘it,'the lips par- 
tially unclosed, and the heawy folded in the 
sleep which might be her last. faithful nurse 
bent over her a few moments,qmiiiithen whispering a 
few directions to “Thorne, ‘the rtment to 
goon the erranfi/rom whieh pall some good 
might result. 

Walter Thornowmt/doyentini@at darkened room to 
watch for a brief seasonjover(the stricken being who, 

hort. time before, kad been the radiant embodi- 
fyouth and joy. Ashe beheld Claire thus, all 

F m for her returned, mingled with remorse 
‘for late conduct to her, and for the first time in 
his life he fervently prayed. He petitioned for her 
restoration, and for success to the mission on which 
Miss Digby had gone ; but even while he prayed, he 
had little faith in her efforts to serve him, however 
well meant,.they were. 


OHAPTER XXVIII. 


As Miss Digby walked rapidly towards Thornhill, 
the clear autumn air fanned her cheeks and brought 
to them a faint colour, which in some measure re- 
lieved the look of lassitude and care which many 
nights of watching had brought even to her strong 
and elastic frame. 

She passed through the town and moved towards 
the stately pile which crowned an eminence about 
half a mile distant from it. Years had passed over 
her head since she last stood beneath the portal 
of that house, and she had not thought that any in- 
ducement could be offered her to enter it again, while 
Colonel Thorne remained its master. 

Ada Digby was a cousin of the deceased Mrs. 
Thorne, and Tor many years had been an inmate of 
her family. She was then young, beloved and gay ; 
and now she.was a sad-eyed woman who had drank 
deeply.of the cup of sorrow mixed for her by the 
hand of the man from whom she was about to solicit 
a favour, 

Colonel Thorne had wrought dissension between 
herself and the object of her affections, that he 
might win her himself, to fill the place of the wife 
he buried when Ada Digby had attained her twen- 
tieth year. 

A short time previous to that event she had given 
her troth to George Balfour, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of her guardian, who refused his consent on the 
score of inequality of fortune. Miss Digby possessed 
an estate that yielded her an ample support as a 
single woman, but her lover had nothing. 

Goaded by the sarcasms of Colonel Thorne, Bal- 
four bade his betrothed farewell, and emigrated to a 
warm and unhealthy climate, in the hope that the 
facilities for making money there would enable him 
to return in a few years rich enough to claim his 
bride. 

The lovers were to correspond regularly, but not 
a single letter was allowed to reach its destination. 
They were carefully intercepted, and in a moment of 
outraged pride Balfour offered his hand to the 
daughter of his partner, and was accepted. 

The pride of Ada Digby sustained her through this 
ordeal,and, deceived by her outward calmness,Colonel 
Thorne believed that he might venture to speak of 
his own hopes. A year had elapsed since the death 
of his wife, and he considered that quite time enough 
to consecrate to the memory of the woman who, for 





Should I undertake to do se, would you gladly and 


years, had not held the first place in his heart. Un- 
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consciously to herself, Ada had won, and held that 
position, and when her guardian spoke of love to her, 
she shrank from him almest with repulsion, and 
refused to become the mistress of his splendid 
home. 

In his fiereé anger at her positive rejection of his 
suit, Colonel Thorne taunted her with the desertion 
of her lover, and betrayed that to his hand she owed 
the slight she had received. He was unwise enough 
to assert that he had withheld the letters, and still 
had them in his possession. She demanded the proof 
of his assertions, and it was finally given by pro- 
ducing four letters written by Balfour, and two by 
herself. 

Grasping in her cold hand these evidences of his 
base treachery, Ada left the room in which she had 
received him, commanding him never again to appear 
in her house. After the death of Mrs. Thorne she 
had taken possession of her early home, accompanied 
by a widowed and childless old lady, who had been 
the friend of her mother, and she found her income 
quite sufficient for the quiet style of living she pre- 
ferred. She gave herself up to the studies that 
fascinated her, and permitted no other lover to 
approach her; but every year, by letter, Colonel 
Thorne renewed the offer of his hand in formal 
terms. 

He had refused to obey her prohibition to seek her 
presence, and a tacit reconciliation had been effected ; 
but she steadily refused to receive him in her own 
home, and vouchsafed no reply to the proposal which 
annually came. 

For seven years this singular farce had been 
enacted, with what hope of success it would have 
been difficult to discover ; but Colonel Thorne was a 
man who never relinquished any scheme on which 
he had set his heart, and he always asserted that 
perseverance would win success in any undertaking. 

Now, to this hard and unscrupulous man Miss 
Digby was about to appeal, to show such mercy to 
his son as he had never manifested towards any hu- 
man being. 

She did not slacken her pace when she entered 
the grounds which had once been so familiar to her, 
for she had an object to attain, and she feared to lose 
a moment of time, lest the invalid should awaken 
during her absence, and some imprudence on the 
part of Walter betray his presence near her. 

Her mind was too intently occupied with the in- 
tention that brought her there, to allow her to think 
of herself, and she moved towards the house as 
calmly as if about to make an ordinary call. 

Within the lofty portico sat the master of the 


mansion, enjoying his evening smoke in the open air. ‘ 
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[WALTER'S REMORSE. | 


Colonel Thorne was a well-preserved man of fifty, and 
in the twilight he seemed scarcely older than his 
son. 

His figure was still slender and debonnaire; his 
hair slightly sprinkled with gray, though it had 
grown thin on the temples and across the broad 
brow. His face was that of an intellectual gla- 
diator; clearly cut and strongly marked features, 
with deep-set, scintillating eyes, an aquiline nose, 
and a mocking, sarcastic mouth, made up the ensemble 
which rendered the eminent lawyer a terror to his 
antagonists in the arena in which their forensic 
battles were waged. 

He rarely lost a cause, and he boasted that he 
carried more law in his brains than other men ‘found 
in extensive libraries. To the tenacity of the man, 
as much as to his ability, had his success in life 
been due; for it was his chief characteristic that 
what he had once determined to accomplish 
should be achieved at any cost. Once had he 
been baffled, but ke had not yet given up the con- 
test. Ada Digby had refused to become his wife, 
but she should yet be mastered by his indomitable 
perseverance, and accept the fate she had disdained 
in the heyday of her youth and beauty. This con- 
viction was strengthened when Mrs, Hinton, her 
friend, died the previous year, and left her without 
companionship; and as he saw Miss Digby’s well- 
known figure ascending the winding walk towards 
the house she had so long refused to enter, Colonel 
Thorne uttered a low, mocking ‘laugh, and whis- 
pered to himself : 

“ At last!” 

He threw away his cigar, arose from his seat, and 
with a grace of manner he could aésume at will, 
moved forward to receive his guest. He cordially 
said: 

“ My dear Ada, I am sure that my lucky star must 
be in the ascendant this evening. I have been 
dreaming here in this lovely twilight of the happy 
change in my destiny your presence in this house 
would make, and, lo! the goddess of my thoughts 
comes visibly before me, making my visions real.” 

He took her hand, which she did not refuse to him, 
for she remembered that she had come there to con- 
ciliate this fair-spoken tiger, who knew how to veil 
his ruthless claws under velvet softness when he had 
a point to gain. But when he would have led her 
into the house, she quietly said: : 

“T have a few words to say to you, Colonel Thorne, 
which can be better said here than elsewhere. I will 
sit here, if you please.” 

He drew forward a chair, as he said: 

“If you prefer it, of course I must yield; but, 























when I saw you coming, I indulged the hope that 
you would at last enter once more the house that 
was once yours—and which I am only too anxious 
to restore you toas its legitimate mistress.” 

With chilling and stately courtesy, she replied: 

“T considered that question as finally settled long 
ago. Idid not come hither to listen to speeches that 
mean nothing, Colonel Thorne, but to prefer a peti- 
tion ‘of my own.” 

“Can I refuse anything you may ask, my fair 
cousin?” was the reply, uttered in his most suave 
tones. “I shall be only too happy to concede any- 
thing to you that you can demand, provided your re- 
quest concerns yourself alone.” 

“ Why limit it in such a manner ?” she impatiently 
asked. “You well know that your words are equi- 
valent to a refusal, for I am not likely to ask any- 
thing from you for myself.” 

“And why not, Ada? No one would so gladly 
serve i as I. Through all these years of lonely 
turmoil I have steadily looked forward to the day in 
which I should retire to the otium cum dignitate of my 
own estate, with the only com who could make 
retirement from active life tolerable to me. Perse- 
verance should win its reward, and mine surely de- 
serves success.” 

“Do you think so, Colonel Thorne? In this case, 
at least, I think it merits something far less agree- 
able. We will not discuss the past, if you please, 
nor refer to myself in any way. I come hither as 
the ambassador of your son ; as the mediator for the 
unhappy child who is now in my house almost 
at death’s door, brought there by your cruelty. No- 
thing less than a matter of life and death could 
have brought me as a petitioner into your presence. 

The deep-set eyes emitted a single flash, but it was 
ominous of what was to follow, though he spoke as 
softly as before. : 

“T regret that you should have undertaken to in- 
terferein my family affairs, Ada. I am accustomed 
to manage them without advice from others ; and 89 
far as Walter is concerned, his fate has long been 
settled. He was well aware of that fact, and he 
should never have entangled that pretty creature in 
the web of deception which has produced such dis- 
agreeable results. If you hope to induce me to a- 
cept that obscure young person as my daughter, | 
shall be reduced to the painful necessity of intimating 
that such a thing is not within the bounds of possi- 
=— except on—one—condition.” 

The last words were spoken with peculiar emph- 
sis, and ‘with a distinct pause between each one, 
while his glowing eyes were fixed upon her face. 

(To be continued.) 
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ELLEN LAMBERT’S TWENTY 
YEARS. 
By M. T. Canpor. 


—_——@—__—_—. 
OHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue silver gleam of a brilliant starlight stole 
through the drooping boughs of the ilex trees, and 
checkered the floor of a neat little room of an humble 
cottage, nestling in the valley of one of the villages 
lying outside Sorrento. Profound silence rested upon 
the outer world, except now and then the lifting of 
a vine upon the wallof the cottage, as the night wind 
stole beneath its matted blossoms, and shook out a 
shower of fragrance, or when a night-roving insect 
came thurring against the window, or took refuge 
upon the stalks of the numberless shrubs which en- 
circled the place, and made it look like a humming- 
bird’s nest in a bouquet of brilliant blossoms. 

But within the house, low, excited tones, silvery 
and musical, but with a hoarse thrill of horror, broke 
the quiet of the night. For a few moments they at- 
tracted no attention, but presently a second voice, 
coarser and shriller, spoke hastily, and asked, of 
course, in Italian: 

“Ninetta, Ninetta, what is the matter ? 
want anything ?” 

There was no answer for 2 moment, and then the 
singularly pure and silvery voice broke out hastily: 

“Oh, Guaicenti, why do you hurry so? You 
compel me to follow you, and it is so damp and 
dark! Ah, I see, he is there—Lucio! Oh, Guai- 
centi !” 

“ Wake up, Pietro!” exclaimed the voice from the 
other room. “ Ninetta has another vision and thinks 
sheis with Guaicenti, and sees Lucio beside.” 

Then followed a sleepy rejoinder, a reluctant 
movement, and presently the pair in the inner 
apartment, hastily dressed, came into the little room 
where the low, murmuring voice still complained. 

The lighted candle they brought showed a low cot 
bedstead of rude material and workmanship, but 
draped with linen of spotless whiteness. Its occu- 
pant presented a singular appearance. The face, 
which had delicate, symmetrical features, though of 
peculiar deadly paleness, and the long luxuriant mass 
of glossy hair, were those of a young girl, but the 
thin, distorted, withered hands, and the skeleton 
misshapen body, appeared like an old and superan- 
nuated person’s. 

The eyes were closed, the hands clenched to- 
gether, the breath came pantingly from lips curved 
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[MAT LYING IN WAIT FOR VARIMONT. | 
into wistful grief, and growing alarm sharpened the 
voice, 

“Sit down there at the head, Pietro,” said the 
dark-skinned old crone. “ And listen. We are to 
learn the end of it now. Iam sure this is more 
than a common trance. I would that Father Fran- 
cisco was here, to take it down.” 

“Our two pair of ears are as good surety as the 
writing could be,” answered old Pietro, the Sorrento 
gardener, “and if thére’s truth in it, Guaicenti will 
prove it.” 

“Tf,” answered his wife, indignantly, “ when have 
Ninetta’s visions failed of being true? Did we not 
learn through them of poor Matteo’s terrible fate? 
Did not our dear Guaicenti set forth on her long jour- 
ney, to fulfil the vendetta she vowed here on her knees 
by Ninetta’s bed? If, indeed!” 

“Well, well. Let us pray that the visions will not 
wear poor Ninetta quite into a shadow. It isa fearful 
gift, at the best. But see, she is growing fiercer. Now 
we shall hear it all.” 

The sleeper had been murmuring broken, dis- 
jointed ejaculations, but she started up now, 
stretched out her arms, and a single crimson spot 
gathered in the centre of each deathly cheek. The 
eyelids, though they were never raised enough to re- 
veal the eyes beneath, kept fluttering and twitching, 
the hands were not a moment quiet, and the yoice 
grew more and more excited, still, however, retaining 
its singular purity of tone. 

“ Oh, Guaicenti, why are you hiding there in the 
bushes, and it is so darkand damp? How youreyes 
glitter, and you catch your breath savagely! No 
wonder poor Jocko trembles. Your heart is full of 
desperation. Who is coming?” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the 
old woman flung her apron over her face, and sat 
shuddering in terror of what was coming, while her 
husband bent forward breathlessly, his eyes "fasci- 
nated to the pallid face of the speaker. 

“Who is coming? Ah, who is it coming?” whis- 
pered the girl. “I hear his crutiching step. He is 

n a desperate hurry, and how his heart beats! And 
Guaicenti is waiting for him, and Jocko is waiting 
too. See how the poorcreature trembles! He scents 
something which angers him. Guaicenti clasps him 
closer, and gives him a warning gesture. And the 
man is coming on through the damp and darkness. 
Oh, what a horrible place! What black shadows! 
What a sullen, stirless, pitchy pool! and the steep 
ascent. Ah! Graves above, and white headstones 
like ghosts, looking out of the darkness. Guaicenti, 
Guaicenti, what are you doing in such a place at this 


awful hour of night? And the man is coming on. 


He will reach ina moment the wet, dripping bus! 
under which you are crouching, with poor little 
en dy trembling paws crushed in your grasp. 

She broke off with a wild cry, which made the old 
woman drop her apron from her face. 

“Oh, it is horrible! He has blood on his hands— 
fresh blood, and his ‘heart is full of black passions. 
| He has come from some scene of crime, and he is 
| hurrying to finish with some new deed of villany. | 
know who it is, and so does Guaicenti. It is Lucio 
Bazini. It is Mattco’s murderer!” 

At this declaration, the old crone flung herself 
upon her knees, with a wild wail of mingled rage and 
grief. 

Her husband, pale and profoundly agitated, laid 
a warning hand on her shoulder. 

“ Take care, take care, or you will bring her out of 
the strange dream or trance, whatever it is.” 

“ See,” cried Ninetta, pointing with her thin, 
skinny forefinger, her voice fierce and high, “it is 
Lucid, and he is coming to the scene of Crime with 
fresher blood than Matteo’s on his hand. He has 
wild plans. He means to escape from all. He does 
not know—he does not dream that Ninetta’s spirit 
can follow ; that she has learned how his avaricious 
treachery decoyed poor Matteo to the dark hollow, 
and murdered him, to obtain the whole of the hard 
earnings that were to have brought us all to the 
land of plenty and liberty. He does not know, but 
he is afraid; he trembles at the thought of Guai- 
centi; and well he may, if he can see her. How shiv 
vlenches her hands, and sets her teeth into her lips, 
and her eyes have sparks of fire. Brave Guaicenti! 
She swore to fulfil the vendetta for her lover’s sake. 





* Beware, Lucio, you are coming upon her swiftly, 


| upon Guaicenti, whose promised husband was mur- 
| dered by your hand. Do you know what she has 
done? She has stretched a rope across at the very 
| edge of the precipice along which your path winds. 
| It is too dark for you to see it; but Ninetta’s spirii 
| has keener eyes, and she knows it is there. Cunning 
| Guaicenti! she has discovered all the wicked plans. 
| She knows, though Ninetta does not understand, why 
| Lucio keeps such a clutch upon that strange-lookiug 
| key. Oh,do you hear the strokes, as if of a muffled 
| hammer, in Guaicenti’s heart? He is coming—he is 
almost to the net. There!” 
The aged listeners, with the most intense interest 
| iu the tragedy, had imagination keen enough to be 


| impressed by her words upon the very scene itself, 
| and the Sorrento gardener clasped his hands with 
a strange blending of triumph and horror. 
Ninetta herself sobbed out wildly : 
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“ He has fallen. His feet have caught in the rope, 
and down he rolls, all the way down the descent, 
tearing ovr briars and stones, into the thick black- 
ness below. Guaicenti, with her eyes flashing fire, 
and her hands elenched, is crouching there, like a 
tiger waiting for its prey. Oh, see her leap upon 
him! No wonder he shrieks, thinking the fiends 
have seized upon him bodily. She does not need a 
light. She has no fear of the darkness! She finds 
his hands, and snaps over them. What can it be— 
not bracelets, surely ?—ah, I see; they are iron 
haudcuffs, Wonderful Guaigenti! she has prepared 
for all things. Now she pulls a rope from her 
pocket, and while he struggles and tloundegs, Ber 
Strong, swift hands fasten the feet together. « 
what a horrible laugh she gives. whenyit,is do 
he lies helpless beforeyher! And his wild yells. 
mvre horrible still, 

“ ‘Fiend! devjl! -Gnaicenti, is it yow?’jhe shrigks. 

* And Guaiceptijlanghs again, as@he anasvers: 

ie Yes, Luciogiagini, it is 1—it sis WJloeko aug I A 
And now his curgeseparn «to 
Guaicenti is f 
litle lantern 
it, which is novegay, : 
But it kindles glewky, @ad dt shows atjkength :to! 
Lucio’s horrified ay@s<@imaicenti’s deadlywphite, dat 
stern, triumphant fage. ‘He shudders, amd shrigis 
wildly for help. Hewwythe cry goes eghding 
the damp hollow, tillwitgseems a dozen jad shouped, 
aud were flinging to wach other wild accusatigns !; 
And Jocko comes creeping up to his gistress, ghi- 
vering and whimpering. 

“+ Yes, Jock, in a minute, Jouko,’ says Guaicenti, 
pitting him; ‘we will have a little talk with him 
first.’ 

* Ah, how the captive shrieks and screams when 
he sees the monkey! How he wrenches at his 
bonds! But Guaicenti only laughs! 

“* Howl on, Lucio,’ says she; ‘it is music in my 
ear, but do not cheat yourself into thinking help will 
come. Do yon forget that thisis the Witch’s Hollow, 
ind that you, and the wrinkled old woman with the 
fiery black eyes, have taken pains to make it a 
haunted place? If people were near, or were not 
sound asleep as they are, they would only shrink 
farther away atthe sound of such cries from Witch’s 
Hollow. There is no help for you, Lucio, no more 
help thau there was for Matteo. Do you remember 
that other dark night, Lucio? Do you remember 
how you enticed your comrade out hither, a comrade 
who had been faithful and true to his-friendship, ever 
since you both buckled on your kuapsacks, and went 
out from fair Sorreato? You have changed much 
since then. You are the fine gentleman now. You 
mean to grasp at a richer fortune, just as you seized 
upon poor Matteo’s. hurd earnings then. You have 
many wicked plans in your head, but they will come 
to naught. Do you hear Lucio; they will come to 
naught this night ?’ 

“Oh, see him writhe, and twist, and cringe! Hark! 
what is he saying? Villain, liar! Does Ninetta’s 
spirit eye deceive her? Hear the craven plead! 
‘This is what he says, ‘Guaicenti, good Guaicenti, 
you are mistaken. 1 did no harm to Matteo; it was 
an accident, a frightful accident, and I could not 
help him.’ 

“*Do not perjure your soul any farther, Lucio 
Dazini,’ answers our brave Guaicenti, sternly. ‘1 
tel] you we know it all. Jocko here can tell.a truer 
story. Why is he trembling and shivering there ? 
ile knows the place. He remembers his good, kind 
muster. He can show the scar of the wound he got 
in leaping up to save that master's breast from your 
cruel knife. He came into my hands, as by a blessed 
miracle, aud he found you out for me. Do you 
think I did not see you fly—like the murderer and 
thief you are—through the trap door, the day we 
found you in the fruit shop? Poor worm! shrink- 
ing beivre me in deadly fear, your hour is come—as 
I told you it would.” Ah, how the cold drops of 
agony roll from his forehead! Muttvo, Matteo, my 
brother, you will svon be avenged,” cried out 
Ninetta, half raising her head from the pillow, and 
stretching out her hands. 

“He should have been the staff of our old age,” 
moaned the old woman, rocking herself to and fro. 
* But he is gone—gone by a murderer’s hand. Tell 
ou, Ninctta, tell on, and let us kuow that the vendetta 
is fulliiied.”’ 

But Ninetta had fallen back upon the pillow, and 
lay there cold, pallid, and silent. 

“ Alack, have we lost the rest?” cried old Pietro 
in dismay, and they both bent over the pale girl anx- 
iously. 

She seemed aware of their solicitude, and raised 
her hands, then drew them across her face slowly, 
and held them upon her forehead. 

The old woman opened the window, against 
which the swaying blossoms from a creeping vive 

were soltly tapping, as the night wind stirred them 


».| the hanee : will 
| soul, your black, 


to and fro, and the cool air, laden with a delicate 
fragrance, came stealing in, and lifted the glossy 
tresses which streamed over the white pillow. 

Once more Ninetta started up shrieking : 

“Oh, look! look! She has ceased her tauntings 
now. Guaicenti has grown stern and grave as a 
judge. No wonder Lucio lies there gasping. She 
is bringing Jocko forward, and she is giving him— 
ah! a bright, ‘keen knife, Jong and thin, and so 
sharp. Amd the bound wretch screeches wildly for 
help, me sen tata not come, What is she saying ? 


“* Lucio Bagini, your evil schemes are all stopped 
now. * is.a swift-footed horse apenas im- 


"ip. the ‘bushes on the. cross beyond. 
the should take you to safety, toa 
¥ your,stolen riches. I have fathomed 


wWeurersity,plans. Mother Moonshine was not .so 
‘elege\to your heels.to fail in learning a little. Do 
yeukpew@rho it was, in Mother Moonshine’s old 
eakveudjhood? Ab, ‘ha! you wanted a monkey. 
See, Dikawe keptymy word, here is Jocko! LImeio, 
‘fret, and champ, and paw, but you 

will never mount his \heek. Quick, commend your. 
i soul to heaven’s 


meroy, for | am going vto joose Jocko from his’ 
hain.’ 


“*Mercy, mercy, ‘Guaieenti!’ shrieks Lucio, ‘I 
will give you gold, y of gold.’ 

“ Oh, horriblevis¢ icenti’s laugh as she answers, 
‘if you piled ‘thisdismal hollow full, if you heaped: 
it to the very sky, I should not relinquish my pur-. 
pose. Come, Jocko, good Jocko, you.saw Matteo 
killed and thrown into the pool ,yonder. © You, 
shall send his murderer to the same fate. :\Go,Joeko'!’ 
That is what she says.” 

There was the sound of more \thapyvene i 
breath in the little room of the Ttalignoettage. / 


low, hoarse, thrilling voice Aeron yon 
“He has gone. Jocko has upon «the 
down the paw that wields that terrible sknife. i 


Matteo’s name. 

“She calls Jocko presently, and he comes whimper- 
ing back. All is still, so still with the prostrate 
figure. And now Guaicenti goes to it with the little 
lantern open, its light shining out upon the ghastly 
face. She shudders as she stoops down to look at 
it, and then she turns. She speaks to us. ‘ Ninetta, 
Ninetta,’ she says, ‘tell them that Matteois avenged.’ 
And now she bends down and unfastens the bonds, 
throws them into the pool, and now, shuddering 
from head to foot, she lifts the body, and slowly 
pushes it towards the water. It drops with a sullen 
plunge, and the echoes die out. Guaicenti stands 
looking drearily into the darkness.” 

The low, awed voice, broke into a shriek. 

“She has slipped—she falls—she sinks. Oh, 
Guaicenti, Guaicenti, there is none to save! She 
-sinks, a bubbling circle that widens over the black 
pool, and stirsits slimy surface, and leaves it smooth 
again. Oh, Guaicenti! Guaicenti! brave avenger, 
you have gone to meet Matteo and Lucio, both!” 

The voice had risen higher and shriller. Ninetta 
rose up, flung out her arms, and then ‘fell back 
fainting. 

The old woman hurried to her side, weeping and 
moaning, while she applied restoratives. ~ Pietro 
helped a waited to see Ninetta revive, and, open- 
ing her eyes, stare bewilderedly around her. 

She seemed to comprehend the situation instanta- 
neously, when her eyes fell upon her mother’s face. 

“T have had another tranee,” said she. ‘“ What 
have I said ?” 

She burst into a flood of tearsas she heard the 
sorrowful story, for neither of them doubted its 
accuracy. 

“Oh, my dear Guaicenti, I shall not have you 
back ‘again, to gladden my poor life, to help me 
mourn for my brave Matteo. You are gone—you are 
gone.” 


OHAPTER XXKY. 


SorRoWFUL times indeed were in the poor little 
cottage where the Claxtons had.found refuge. The 
first week had been so full of work and excitement, 
that they had found little time to realize the extent of 
the trial. But as the second dawned upon them 
there were wistful glances exchanged, aud dreary 
sighs burst shudderingly from almost heart-broken 
breasts. 

The neighbours, besides, had gradually ceased 
their kindly attentions, tired perhaps of continued 
need, or possibly influenced by the subtle malignity 
of the poweriul mistress of Greyslope. Atall events, 
Ruth stood one morning, looking jnto, a, pantry almost 
entirely bare of the very necessities of life, with dry, 


“him—-the |: 
wild cries stop, and a warm tide of med \blood’flows 
centi is like a block of ice, but her cold lipsawhisper | 








hot eyes, and a chest heaving beneath its struggle 
| to repress @ spasm of grief. 


“ Heaven have mercy upon us!” murmured ths 
honest soul, “for human kind seems to have for. 
saken us, and black indeed is the prospect before us, 
Here is Mrs. Claxton pining away before my ey 
with no appetite for the best delicacy I might temp, 
her with, and yet the coarsest fare is lacking. Ang 
the master—he needs everything strengthening— 

him from going back t 


to ee 
* re Ger feete and SRI teren: favs bet 
pantry. : sweet face had 
grown, and what dark cineles were under thy 
everishly-bright blue eyes. 

She looked at Ruth a moment silently, glanced 
es og shelves, and:then laid her hand on Ruth’, 
shoulder. 

“Dear Rath, it is terrible to.see you giving up, 
and-yet I can only begin have kept hear: 
80 Iwas goilig to ask if there were a little 
root, rive Nolan some, but | 


. f 
fondly and premiihy,;throug! 
her wet eyes. 

“ Heaven surely must reward your goodness and 
patience, Nina. It can’t be this dark time is to last. 
Yes, I'll go—I’ll go at once, for he needs the arrow- 
root, and it’s a sin and.a,shame,if I,can’t-have some 
wine too.” 

And with trembling hands Ruth put on her shawl. 
She looked down wistfully at the finger which had 
worn the plain gold ring so long. Alack! the ring 
was gone. She had changed-it,three days ago, into 
sundry parcels which had melted away, and left the 
pantry empty once more. Alas! how soon it 
had been exhausted, for all the most economical ex- 
penditure. 

Ruth took a look at them all as ‘she passed 
through. 

Mr. Claxton was sitting by Floy, coaxing her out of 
the fretful impatience of illness. The anxious soli- 
citude which had watched his sleep that day after 
the fire had been rewarded. He awoke still clear and 
lucid in his mind, and able to walk feebly. But as the 
days went on, his limbs became rigid again, until he 
could only walk with difficulty, but his mental facul- 
ties grew clearer and more vigorous. Sometimes, 
when they beheld his anguish at the forlorn condi- 
tion of the family, they were tempted to wish that he 
could return to his old dulness, and dreamy content. 
He did his best to comfort and assist in all possible 
ways in the nursing of the sick. He had his chair 
placed by Floy, and attended to all her wants. He tovk 
counsel with Ruth, and had given her instructions to 
svek out a purchaser for the land on which the burut 
house had stood. But people, under:the present cir- 
cumstances, were shy of any ‘business transactions 
with the unfortunate Claxtons, and nothing had come 
of her efforts. ; 

Mrs. Claxton, wrapped up, in an easy-chair, was 
at Nolan’s bed, watching with growing alarm his 
deadly paleness, and feeble breath. Bella stood 
leaning against the footboard, her eyes searching 
drearily, first Nina's and then her mother's face. 

Ruth made a moment’s pause, exchanged a glance 
of yearning love ands thy with her mistress, and 
darted out. Almost at the threshold she stumbled 
over a boy coming in with a huge basket. 

“I beg your pardon, marm. ‘These ’ere are some 
things as" were ordered to come here last night, but 
the shop was shut up, and the master thought they'd 
do .as wellearly in the morning. And here’s a letier 
for you, if you’re Ruth.” 

“I'm Rath, that’s certain. 

‘ou’ve got there ?” t 
ac Most everything in our line, and here’s you 
letter.” 

Ruth tore open the letter and read : 

“ Good, faithful Ruth. I have just got ‘back t 
town, and heard the news of the misfortune of your 
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folks. Well knowing how-you would share your last 
shilling, and break your last crust, for them, I make 
bold to send these things to you, and I put my last 
bavk-note in this letter for you to use. Cheer up, 
good Ruth, and tell your people that friends are 
coming. Mar, Forsay, will be there to-morrow, and 
well hope and trust the dark days are over for you 
all. Yours to command, 
“Mart Rigpy.” 

Ruth crushed the.letter, seized the basket, and 
rushed back into: the house. 

“Heaven has heard! Heaven has heard!” eried 
she, dinging off the lid of the basket, and gloating 
over its, generous contents, 

“What do you mean, Ruth? You haven’t had 


time to go down the street, and my work couldn't: 


have purchased all that,” asked Nina coming away 
from Nolan’s bed. ; ; 

“It'sgood, honest, noble, Mat Rigby, he’s inet come 
home, and heard our sore straight. And oh, Nivna— 
dear, dear Miss'Nina; Mr. Forsay is coming back. He 
told me to say to you that friends were coming. Qh, 
heaven has heard, and the worst is over!” 

“Mr. Forsay coming,” repeated Nina, a faint colour 
stealing momentarily into her white face, “how did 
heknow? Who has told him?” 

“Tt wasme. Ididn’ttell you, but I sent aletter to 
the same place where I found out Madame Lambert's 
letters went. Oh, I’m so thankful! Look here, Nina, 
here’s the best of wine, take it, and give them,some 
—quick, oh, quick Nina, give it to Nolan often. And 
I'm going to cook a dinner as will tempt the rest of 
you. Oh, you dear, good Mat Rigby!” 

Nina’s shaking hand earried the wine to the little 
table by the bedside. She gave her mother some, 
aud carefully put drop by drop upon Nolan’s dry, 
parched lips. 

“ Pray heaven it be not too late!” murmured she, 
as slie bent over the wan, wasted face, 

That thought was in all their minds, as the dear 
countenance grew colder and more ghastly in its 
whiteness, and the breath came shorter and fainter 
through the parted lips. Mrs. Claxton sat scarcely 
taking her eyes from Nolan, and Bella crept up to 
her chair, dropping upon her knees, with, her clammy 
hands resting upon her mother’s, as if she ;found 
safety and strength there. Nina sat, by the pillow, 
the spoon in her hand, dropping the wine into his 
mouth, as often .as his feebleness allowed him to 
swallow it. } 

“Oh, Nolan, dear, faithful, devoted Nolan, we can- 
not let you go! Even song) itis such an escape fer 
you, we cannot give you up!’ ey 

Presently Mrs. Claxton whispered to Bella, and 
the latter, witha hot,gush of tears pouring over her 
face, went out, and returned with her father, care- 
fully assisting him, to walk, by pushing forward 
chair on which the most troublesome limb rested. H 
was made comfortable close beside his wife, who 
stretched out her hand to him with a piteous smile. 

“Oh, Arthur, our brave-hearted, generous Nolan 
is going before us. It is wicked, it is cruel, to 
wish to keep him here to this toilsome, dreary life, 
which has brought, him,to this sore pass. .And yet.I 
cannot be reconciled, He was,so young, good, 
aud earnest. Under happier circumstances he would 
have been such.a pride and blessing, such an orna- 
ment to society. You can only know by our telling 
what our Nolan has been, Arthur.” 

“TI can understand,” answered Mr, Claxton, in a 
bitter tone;-“‘he bas borne the burden which his 
father and his elder brother should have lifted off 
from his young shoulders. .Oh! Guy, Guy!” 

At this, moment, Ruth came to the door. 

* Here is some beef tea, Nina,” said she, but broke 
oll suddenly, aghast at the solemn expression on 
every face, 

She pat dewn.the bowl she, carried, and. came up 
to the bed. 

“Oh, my brave lad, my tender lamb! ,Has it. come 
too late to. save you ?” moaned Ruth, 

Nina suddenly , held up.a warning finger. Nolan 
stirred uneasily, and opened his eyes. At last they 
were clear of the fever and delirium. 

_* Nina!” was. the first, broken.murmur. The twin 
Sister, whose heart .was so closely twined with his, 
beut down. 

* My darling Nolan, Lam here.” 

“What is it, Nina? It is all so strange, and I 
an so weak and. helpless.” 

“ You have been ill, Nolan, and, unconscious, but 
your mind has returned now. Try and be cali and 
quiet, and spare yourself any fretting. We are all 
here. Give me.the beef tea, Ruth.” 

Nina schooled her voice to the calmness needed to 
reassure him, and.as Ruth brought the cup, gaye him 
a spoonful after spoonful, of the strengthen- 
lug iqui b, 

_ le took it submissively, but his eyes were wan- 
dering from face to face of the group before him. 

“You are all so worn. and pale,” murmured he, pre- 


sently. “Have yon spent all your strength caring 
for me?” 

“No, no, dear Nolan ; and if we had, it would be 
thankfully done, so we bring you back to health,” 
said his mother. 

“Dear mother!” said Nolan, and a feeble smile 
illumined the worn, weak face, “and father,” he 
added a moment after, a gleam of intelligent surprise 
breaking over his face. 

His father laid his hand tenderly upon the pale 
forehead. 

“ Heaven bless my brave, noble boy, who has been 
the staff'and stay of these feeble ones while his father 
was afflicted, and when his elder brother fled like a 
coward, and left them to their fate.” 

A sweet peace settled upon Nolan’s face. 

“T understand,” said he, “itis right. You are 
given back, while Iam taken away. It is well.” 

“ No, no, Nolan, it is not well,” burst forth Nina, 
flinging her arms around him as if to shield him 
from the grim messenger himself. “I cannot give 

“a up, olan. Think what you have been to me, 
‘Nolan. 

“ My .sweet sister, my ‘little Nina,” whispered 
Nolan, looking fondly into her face, “ you will find a 
dearer love to comfort you ; andI——” He paused, 
panting for breath from the exertion of his ear- 
nest h. : 

“ And you, Nolan,” r the weeping Nina. 

“ And I should lack that joy. The star of my wor- 
ship is too far and high. I feel the prophetic assu- 
rance that it is better so. I could die happy, if only 
I were sure that you would all be cared for, free from 
that woman’s persecutions. If only Guy were here 
to take my place!” 

They were all weeping softly, every eye fixed 
upon that deathly face, every wane ry absorbed by 
him, and it was no wonder they did not hear the 
soft tap on the outside door, which was presently 
pushed open, and Mat’Rigby came in, followed by 
Kent Forsay, both of whom crossed the little pas- 
sage, and beheld, through the open door of the bed- 
room, the affecting scene by Nolan's bed. 

Kent Forsay uttered a low exclamation of -sorrow- 
ful regret, still lingering at the threshold, but Mat 
Rigby, with a groan of anguish, darted hastily into 
the midst of the group. 

“Whatis this? Nolan—oh Nolan!” exclaimed he, 
in a tone of wild anguish. 

Nolan lifted his languid eyes. 

“ You know me ?” said he, faintly. 

Mat turned to ‘Ruth, who had ‘drawn away ‘her 
apron from her eyes to look at him, and asked, almost 
fiercely : 

“ How is this? Why is there no doctor here? Did 
you not receive my bank-note last night ?” 

“It came just now, but it is like everything else, 
too late to do good,” wailed Ruth. 

“ Too late, no, no, it cannot be. Just now, of all 
times, when light is breaking forth, and joy coming,’ 
continued Mat Rigby almost wildly, dropping down 
on his knees by the bedside, and seizing Nolan’s hand. 

“Nolan, Nolan, dear old'fellow, come back to life 
andhope, It is only sorrow and despair which are 
crushing out your ‘life. Icome to lift them away ; 
Nolan, come back to life and hope.” 

“What is it—that voice, Nina, do you know 
whose it is?’ questioned Nolan, his feeble eye 
brightening. 

Mrs. Claxton flung herself forward. 

“Guy, Guy, oh my son, my first-born, you cannot 
cheat a mother’s ear!” 

Mat Rigby tore.off the shock of coarse hair, the 
long, grizzled beard, and turned towards them the 
pale, agitated‘face of Sir Galahad. 

‘My parents, my brother, my sisters!’ exclaimed 
he, ina tremulous voice, “itis Guy indeed, come 
back to you, his mission accomplished, to throw off 
the odium which has tarnished his honour. Oh, my 
precious ones, it was hard to keep aleof from-you, it 
was terrible to bear the doubt and suspicion you 
could not well forego. But I vowed to bear it 
bravely, and I have ‘fought the bitter fight alone. 
But I have conquered. Beloved ones, your days of 
trial are over. I come, to take you away from this 

r place. I come, to lead you to our ancestral 
me. Greyslope is waiting for the Claxtons !” 

There was one low murmur of astonishment and 
delight. «Even Nolan brightened, and clasped his 
hhands thankfully. 

“ Madame Lambert is dead!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“ Shall I,tell the whole story. Can Nolan bearit 
now ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Nolan, eagerly, “ let-me hear 
it. while | may. Nina, darling, I will take some more 
wine.” 

Nina gave it, and Nolan turned his eloquent. eyes 
upon his brother. 

“Now, Guy—bnut put your hand in mine while you 
talk. Oh! it is so-beautiful to kuow you have been 





“Yes,” returned Guy Claxton. “ I have been true. 
T have scarvély allowed another thought or passion 
to take a nioment’s possession of me. When thatlast 
persecution of hers, that wicked, crafty plan drove 
me out from the ‘Darwin’s counting-room, with an 
ugly suspicion hanging over me, I said to myself 
that the power was in her hands, and it was useless 
to struggle against it. Thenit occurred to me, like an 


inspiration, tobe a Claxton no longer. I dwelt upon 
the thought with intense interest. I liked it better 
and better, and I resolved to adopt it. I said that I 


would find a place where she would never think of 
looking for me, and where I could watch her move- 
ments, and defeat her wicked plans against the rest 
of you. This was my first object, but after a lucky 
accident established me there, as one of her servants, 
and I became her night-watchman, I had a clue 
which gave me startling suggestions, and magnificent 
hopes. I longed to come to you—oh, how I longed, 
but I said sternly to myself that I had risked my all 
upon this venture—and nothing must be allowed to 
reveal its secret, or hinder its success. You 
all know the spies she keeps. How could I make 
sure, if you knew of my disguise, that they would 
not ferret it out from some of you? I did my 
best.to help you. Ruth can testify that poor Mat 
Rigby often shared his pittance with her. I kept 
a secret-watch over you. I rejoiced so heart- 
ily when Isaw two such ‘friends as Miss Davenal 
and Mr. Forsay here, raised up for yon. And that 
you have undergone all this trouble, without help 
of mine, is because I was away, and knew nothing 
about the fire, until Ruth’s letter to Mr. Forsay re- 
vealed it-tome. Lhave been working in your cause, 
silently, secretly, but without pause. Am I for- 
givenfor my silence,and my absence? Dear friends, 
do you absolve poor Guy from the hard-heartedness, 
ry and treachery, of which you lately accused 

im ?” 

A chorus of eager, grateful, tremnlous voices an- 
swered him. Nolan's feeble fingers were clasping 
his hand. 

“Glorious old Guy!” whispered he, “ we deserve 
all we have suffered, that we ever for a moment 
doubted you. And you have been away on this busi- 
ness since the fire, and have succeeded?” 

Guy coloured a little. 

“No, I was not away for this. 
ing to find Miss Davenal.” 

“Miss Davenal,” repeated Nolan, not taking 
his eyes from his brother's face, “ where is Miss 
Davenal ?” 

“ That'is what I cannot discover. Some wicked 
treachery has spirited her away. But I will find 
her, I will gave her. As soon as this business at 
Greyslope is finished, I will search for her every- 
where.” 

Nolan could not. understand all, but he read a great 
deal more than Guy suspected on his brother's agi- 
tated face, and he did not care to ask questions, but 
he murmured softly : 

“Guy and Miss Davenal—Guy and Miss Davenal, 
that is something I never thought about.” 

“ How did you know her; Guy?” asked Bella. 

“T have met her several times. I knew her be- 
fore. she came here,” answered Guy, twisting 
the black cross ring on his finger, while a warm 
glow broke over his face. 

Nolan saw and understood. He closed his eyes 
for afew moments wearily, but opened them pre- 
sently with a beautiful smile. 

“It.is all made so easy for me,” said he, “ Guy 
and my father will care for the family, and Miss 
Dayenal will have a protector, too.” 

“ And we are going back to Greyslope. Mother is 
to have her rights at last. You said that, Guy,” 
Bella added. “Oh, tell us what has happened, 
how it-can be, when you say.also that she is not 
dead.” 

“Madame Lambert was robbed last night, and 
there was an attempt made to murder her, which 
did not succeed. I think the woman is right about 
the twenty years, for she seems to escape all perils, 
however imminent. I was very near being appre- 
hended myself as the thief and assassin, eh, Mr. 
Forsay ?” 

And he turned, with an arch smile, towards Kent 
Forsay, who was silently watching the scene from 
the doorway. 

“And. is Mr. Forsay waiting there, and no one 
giving him welcome?” exclaimed Mrs. Claxton. 
‘Come in, come in, Mr. Forsay, you have shared 
our troubles before, If there) be.a brighter day dawn- 
ing for us, L beg that you will help us in our enjoy- 
ment of it.” 

Upen which he came forward and shook hands 
with all, lingering a moment longer than was neces- 
sary, itrmust be confessed, as Nina's little fingers 
rested in his clasp, and calling, up a faint glow to 
the pale cheek of the girl, by his earnest glance of 


I have been try- 








true and faithful all the whiie.” 


tender sympathy. 
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“If I had only learned of this trouble before,” he 
whispered, and then passed on, bent down over 
Nolan, and took the wasted hand tenderly. 

“You have been through hard times, my dear fel- 
low, but now you must be well and happy.” 

“ Yes,” answered Nolan, with that same smile 
which expressed a meaning none of them com- 
prehended, “now I shall be well and happy.” 

His cheerful looks, the faint colour and show 
of strength which excitement lent him, deceived 
them all. 

“ He will live, oh, heavén be praised! Nolan will 
live,” exclaimed Ruth, as she hurried into the other 
room, to auswer the frightened call of Floy. 

Nina gathered courage, and as she adminis- 
tered more stimulants, she bent down and kissed the 
pale lips, and whispered : 

“Nolan, dear Nolan, we will have the best phy- 
sicians now, you shall lack for nothing that love or 
wealth can procure, Oh, Nolan, there are beauti- 
ful days before us!” 

“ Yes, darling Niaa, it will be beautiful; from my 
heart I say it, with all truth andfervour. Do not 
forget itever. I wish Guy would tell me all about 
it, when I have had a little rest, for it is all a puzzle 
and mystery still, how we can go to Greyslope, and 
Madame Lambert still be living. Can it be that her 
hard heart has softened ?” 

“TI will tell you everything, dear Nolan,” an- 
swered Guy, “ but Lam sure you need rest. I will 
go out with my mother and father, and talk over the 
plan I have formed for immediate action. I have 
already sent for a lawyer, who will arrive here 
to-night. And you shall take a little rest, and 
then, when you awake refreshed, I will tell you the 
whole matter.” 

“Go then,” whispered Nolan, “and I will sleep.” 

And they all left the room except Nina, who kept 
her seat by the bedside. 

Kent Forsay stood a moment irresolute, and then 
came back and took the seat beside Nina, asking in a 
whisper: 

“Will you let me stay if I promise to be very 
quiet? When your brother has settled upon his 
plan of action, I am going to London for a physician, 
whose success with these prostrated cases is some- 
thing wonderful.” 

And Nina’s eloquent eye answered him, though 
her lips were still. 

They sat there in perfect stillness watching 
Nolan, who sank intoa deep sleep, not even stirring 
when his sister wiped away the great beads of cold 
dew which gathered on his forehead. 

Then the young man whispered softly : 

“Do you know, dear Nina, that I also am in dis- 
grace with Madame Lambert? She was urging me 
to marry a wealthy favourite of hers last night, and 
[ assured her that I could not, because I loved 
another. And when I told that other’s name, she 
visited upon me a perfect tempest of wrath, and 
gave me until this morning to consider the matter, 
and warned me that she would turn me from her 
employment, and hunt me down with her persecu- 
tions, if I persisted in disobeying her wishes. I 
knew nothing of Mat Rigby’s. discoveries, nor 
guessed his identity, but I reiterated my declara- 
tion that only one held my heart, only one should 
receive my allegiance. Little Nina, do you guess 
who it was? Dear, noble, unselfish girl, who has 
shown to me the highest type of worthy woman- 
hood? Dear Nina, give me the hope that some time 
I may win your love in return.” 

Nina’s soft blue eyes were hidden by the drooping 
eyelids, but a glad light kindled in them, and he 
saw its tender glow stealing over the whole sweet 
face. 

And while Nolan slept, and the rest of the family 
in the adjoining room were earnestly engaged in a 
grave and exciting consultation, Kent Forsay and 
Nina sat whispering together, over a very beautiful 
and rosy vision which had newly dawned upon them. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MapamE LAMBERT had spent what Maria called a 
“furious” night. Nothing could exceed her rage 
and anguish at the escape of one who had hitherto 
been her cringing slave and tool. 

While they were still occupied in dressing her 
wounds, she had suddenly shricked out, like a mad 
woman : 

“Quick, hasten! call an officer, and go to the 
cemetery. Fool that I was not to send sooner. He 
will go there, to the Lambert tomb. He took the 
keys from my girdle. No matter what exposure 
comes of it, I will dare all. Fly to the Lambert 
tomb, and seize upon the thief and murderer.” 

Mat Rigby heard, and darted away. Ina company 
with two men, whom he roused up as he went along, 
he searched over the cemetery, but found no trace of 
Varimont. 


One of the men shudderingly declared that he could 
hear a wailing noise below the hill, in the Witch’s 
Hollow, but shrank from — >, & investigation. 
Mat Rigby, with the lantern in his hand, to illumi- 
naie the rough pathway, groped his way down, and 
just escaped being flung down headlong, by perceiv- 
ing the cord stretched across the path. hen he 
reached the pool, and threw the light around its 
black, sullen surface, he started nervously. What 
was that black, tiny figure huddled in a heap upon 
the very edge of the pool? It looked like an un- 
canny thing indeed. With a chattering cry it 
sprang forward, and rushed past him. 

Poor little Jocko! 

He had been lingering dismally by the spot where 
his last friend had disappeared, but, affrighted by 
the new comer, he dashed away from the spot twice 
accursed for him. 

He made no pause, but scampered off to the latest 
home he had known. Marsy’s wife found him, when 
she opened the doorin the morning, cowering under 
the bench where Guaicenti had been used to sit, 
with her knitting, basking in the sun. 

Meanwhile Mat Rigby and the men he had pressed 
into her service were scouring the neighbourhood. 
They found at length a mettlesome horse tied amidst 
the low shrubbery of the cross road. The ground 
was well torn and beaten by his impatient hoofs. A 
ae of empty saddle-bags were flung across his 

k. 


‘ “ Now,” cried the discoverer, “ now we shall have 
im.” 

And he secreted himself carefully in the bushes, 
watched and waited the night through, but the 
gray morning dawned, and there was the champing, 
fretted animal, and there was the empty saddle, 

Varimont did not come. 

“ He is hiding. He has discovered that we are 
searching for him, and he is keeping still,” said the 
man. 

Yes, Varimont was keeping still, very still indeed. 
There were no more mischievous plans agitating his 
fertile brain, no more daring, wicked work for his 
unscrupulous hands. 

Varimont was keeping still. 

Kent Forsay and Mat Rigby had been actively at 
work all night in pursuing the search, without, how- 
ever, eliciting any farther information. The latter 
had found a small packet of papers under the bal- 
cony where he had grappled with the villain. He 
did not make known his discovery at once, but put 
them quietly in his pocket, to examine at his first 
leisure moment. 

From time to time, through the night, report was 
brought to Madame Lambert of the ill success of the 
search, 

With each renewed report of failure her rage in- 
creased. It was a frightful sight to look at her, 
propped up with pillows, her emaciated, ghastly 
face moving restlessly, and the wild black eyes 
darting here and there, the bandaged hands beating 
now at the empty air, and anon at the unoffending 
pillow. 

“He will get away; the thief, the murderer, will 
escape,” muttered she, and groaned heavily. 

“ But the necklace is safe, and there isn’t so much 
else gone,” Maria ventured to urge, consolingly. 

Madame Lambert looked over to the brass-ribbed 
box, rifled of its package of papers, and glowered at 
poor Maria, disdaining any farther reply. She had 
tried to get out of bed, to examine for herself into the 
extent of her loss, but had nearly fainted in the at- 
tempt, and frightened at last into prudence, she had 
resigned herself to sit up in bed, and have her casket 
and boxes brought to her, 

When she discovered*that_ box to be emptied of its 
contents, she had fallen back aghast, too over- 
powered by the great shock to burst into her accus- 
tomed fit of fury. 

* Oh, the cunning traitor! Oh, the double-dyed 
villain !” muttered she in a hollow voice. “He m4 
formed a daring plot. He means to wring money 
from all sides. He must be hunted down before he 
has time to work. I must spend, if need be, the 
whole fortune, to hunt him down.” 

And when Mat Rigby told her of his search in the 
cemetery, gave his assurance that the lock on the 
Lambert tomb had been untouched, she passed her 
hand bewilderedly across her forehead. 

“ Ido not understand,” she answered, “I was sure 
he would go there.” 

“Tt is a queer place to go to,” said Mat, his keen 
eye fixed on her face,“ what should he want there ?” 

She looked up warily. 

“ How should I know? But if he were not going, 
why did he take the key, a heavy, cumbersome 
affair? Perhaps he thought he might secrete himself 
there.” 

“The tomb is secure. He could not have locked 
it from the inside, but if you wish, we can break it 
| open and examine.” 








“Wait till morning. Will it never come?” g, 
. never come?” 
said, impatiently. « 

Maria drew aside the curtains, and showed ;j, 
rosy glow already brightening the east. As soon y 
it was light enough to examine} Mat Rigby we, 
again to the cemetery. The rope, and the monk 
there, were certainly unusual cireumstances, and jy 
took his way directly down into the Witch’s Holloy. 

“T think myself he meant to come here,” mutters) 
he, looking around on all sides. 

He pounced suddenly upon a black object |yj 
among the brambles. It was a hat, a soft felt ha 
Mat Rigby recognized it at once. He had been jy 
the shop, lounging at the counter, when Varin: 
purchased it. 

Closer investigation discovered below, half-in. 
bedded in the oozy ground, a great iron key. 

He knew what it was, and caught his breath, 
little nervously, while his eyes glanced over ti, 
whole scene. 

‘a Ma was here, he was certainly here,” said Mx 
y 
nd then with a great shudder of horror he wen: 
closer to pool. 

“Great heaven!” exclaimed Mat Rigby, “ then 
has been foul work here.” 

And he hurried away for dredging tools, and a 1. 
inforcement of en. 

An hoor later, with white lips, he told Madam 
Lambert what had been discovered. 

Her fierce joy was more frightful and repulsiry 
than her rage had been. ‘ 

“Dead! Varimont dead—murdered—drowned! 
Now indeed is fate propitious! I could have asked 
nothing better. The strange woman, whoever she 
was, has done so kindly a deed for me that I will 
give her what reward is ible. See that she has 
a decent burial. Ah, now I am delighted! Now! an 
safe! My troubles are over.” 

Mat Rigby looked at her, with a sparkle of anger 
in his eye, 

“So are my troubles over, Madame Lambert, and 
the troubles of a good, innocent, and injured family, 
little as you may dream of it,” muttered he, as le 
turned away. 

“ Mat,” called Madame Lambert. 

And he turned back, in obedience to the call. 

“You have done well, Mat Rigby, you have been 
honest and faithful, and you shall not lack a reward. 
Iam going to sleep now. Come to me early in the 
afternoon, and let me hear the rest. And tell Mr. 
Forsay to come at the same time. Now, Maria, draw 
the curtain, and I will sleep.” 

And as FT that inexorable will of hers had power 
to call or disarm slumber, she’ folded her hands, 
turned her face towards the wall, and slept without 


stirring so much 4s a finger for three hours. 


She awoke refreshed and jubilant, and partook 
freely of the dinner brought to her, and was so ami- 
able in her mood, that poor Maria, who was obliged 
to assist the disabled hands, was almost as much 
frightened at this as at her accustomed surliness. 

“ Yes,” murmured Madame Lambert, “ it must be 
plain to all now, that it is hopeless to seek to mar 
my plans, or to plot against me. Varimont’s fate 
will convince people, more than ever, that I have 
witch’s gift for punishing my enemies. The neck- 
lace is safe, those papers have gone to the bottom of 
the pool with Varimont. I have only to move 
straight onin my course. I wonder will this Mat 
Rigby take Varimont’s place in my service? I think 
the fellow has a sort of brute attachment to me, for 
how closely he has stuck by me, with such meagr? 

y- Iwill be generous with him in future. There 
is only Kent Forsay’s obstinacy. Bat it cannot be 
that he will resist so brilliant an offer. All things 
make way before me. Why need I fear being-hi- 
dered by this young man, who receives everything 
from me? He will comply, of course he will comply. 

Then she bade Maria bring her @ loose dress- 
ing gown, and announced her intention of getting 
up into her chair, saying impatiently, when Maria 
hinted about the failure of the first attempt: 

“Nonsense. I am another woman now. The news 
of that man’s death was a reviving elixir. I feel 
this afternoon as if I had vitality enough to serv? 
me for twice twenty years.” ’ 

And she looked so, when she was dressed and is 
the easychair. 

“Now wheel me into the other room,” said she. 

Maria obeyed, and lighted the candles iv the 
dreary, sombre room, which was pleasanter 0d 
cheerier to Ellen Lambert than any banquet hall. 

“ And now,” said she, “ you may call Mat Rigby 
and Mr. Forsay.” f 

“Tam not certain they are here,” replied Mars 
“They went out both of them, and have been gon¢* 
long while.” : 

“Well, send them up the moment they come 
into this room.” 

(To be continued.) 
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[MABEL’S DAY-DREAM. | 


A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 


IT was a rude, rustic stile, shadowed by tall trees 
that kept it a cool shady spot, even in the mid- 
summer noon, There was nothing about the place 
to mark it as different from hundreds of others 
in England. The villagers would have told you that it 
formed the extreme limit of Edgehill, and opened to the 
road leading to the small town of Easton. But if you had 
asked Mabel Heath what that stile meant to her mind, 
she would have told you it was the boundary line of 
her life, where, on a clear June morning, she 
stood dreaming, waiting for the carrier’s cart that 
was to convey her to the Easton station. Far 
behind her lay the tiny cottage where she had passed 
the seventeen years of her life; before her was the 
great unknown world, in which she was to tempt, her 
future fortunes. 

She was but a simple, unlettered country girl, 
this Mabel Heath, of whom J am writing, born in a 
wee cottage on a little farm some five miles from 
Easton, which small town seemed to her, in her few 
visits to it, like a fairy land of splendour, activity, 
and bustle. She had learned to read and write at a 
school, to which she had to trudge nearly four miles ; 
she could cook, and do all manner of farm work ; 
could work neatly and quickly, and was a good daugh- 
ter from her childhood till she laid her mother by 
the side of the father, so long dead, that he was but 
4 faint memory to his only child. Now she was goi 
to her aunt in London to seeif she could find work, for 
she could not live alone in the little cottage, and the 


neighbours had all their spring sewing done before 


June, and she could earn no more there. Winter 
snows had whitened her mother’s grave, now green 
and bright with buttercups and daisies, and she 
determined to linger no longer in the old home. 
Leaning over the stile, her dark eyes dreamily 
looking far up the road, her thonghts ran thus ;— 








“T will find him again, and see if he willremember 
his promises! He said if 1 ever needed help tocome | 
to him, and if I wanted to study, he would open the | 
way for me. Oh, if he will only let me go to school 
one little year, I will not want any more help, and I 
will pay him again what it costs him. I will study 
so hard, and, perhaps, some day”—and then the 
castles in the air were fashioned with all the eager 
imaginings of a mind that heaven had made large and 
noble, but which had been cramped and contracted 
by her everyday life. Putting such a mind and brain 
into a position where culture and study would refine 
and expand it, would have produced a poetess, an 
authoress, or, perhaps, an artist ; but Mabel Heath was 
but an unlettered country girl, keenly alive to her 
own deficiencies. 

She could hear the music of the water running 
over the pebbles, the tiny birds in the great forest 
trees, the rustling of the leaves; could see the 
grand, glorious beauty of the sunrise or sunset 
clouds, the misty outlines of hills, the stretch of 
landscape. 

She knew that these sights and sounds stirred her 
heart till rapture was almost pain, that not a whisper 
or shade escaped her in the marvellous beauties of 
Nature, but she had no power to speak the deep 
thought in her heart she could only feel. 

And yet, unerring instinct told her that this was 
only lack of power of expression. Only to read, to 
study, to mould into form the deep, earnest under- 
current of her unseen life, to find the words that 
would express her joy or pain, and study of the 
great ones of the past, whose lives would show her 
what her own lacked. 

As a hungry child crayes food, and scarcely knows 
,what it is he longs for, so she felt the blind longing 
for knowledge, for time and opportunity to mould 
and shape her intellect. 


eyes lovking into the unknown future, when sw 


gentlemen came tramping through a thicket to her - 


left. 

One of them held a game bag, the other led # dog 
by a string, and both carried guns. There was a 
tempting rise in the ground covered by soft green 
grass, and by a simultaneous impulse the hunters sat 
down to rest. 

“ Still, Hero, still !” said one of the gentlemen, im- 
patiently, as the dog tugged at the string that con- 
fined him, “be still, sir! He’s off!” 

And the dog, to verify the words, trotted towards 
the stile, the broken string dangling from his collar. 

“ Where is he going, Phil? See! he has stopped 
in front of that stile, and look, Phil! what a pretty 
girl is there! Why, Hero knows her. See how he 
lifts his head and paw to beg for notice. But how 
still he keeps! ot a bark or a whine. She does 


| not see him! Why, what on earth ails you, Phil?” 


He might well ask the question. His companion 
had started up when his attention was called to Mabel, 
and with hasty, trembling hands he was gather- 
ing up his cap and gun, and preparing to start. His 
face was so ashy pale that he looked as if he would 
fall fainting in another moment. 

* What ails you?” repeated his companion. 

“Come on! We can’t sit here all day!” was the 
answer, in a voice that would have been harsh if it 
had not trembled so much. 

“T don’t know that there is any especial hurry,” 
was the provoking reply, and Harry Lewiston 


-| stretched out his long limbs, and rested his head 


lazily against a tree. 

“Tsay, come on! Stay, then! I am going.” 

“ Stop, stap, Phil! Don’t you want the dog?” 

“Hang the dog!” was the reply, and Philip Wil- 
son strode off towards Easton, not once looking back. 

“Now, what on earth does all that mean?” mut- 
tered Harry Lewiston, looking again towards Mabel 
Heath. 

She was sitting down on the ground when he 
looked, the dog in her arms, andas she caressed and 
fondled it, great tears dropped from her eyes upon 
the animal’s upturned face. With his curiosity now 
fully roused, Harry rose, and making a circuit 
round the fields, crept softly up behind the young 
girl. She was talking, as he had supposed, to the 
dog. 

“Oh, Castor, poor fellow, where is your master? 
How came you here? Good dog, good dog! You 
know how to keep quiet, do you, poor fellow? but 
there's no need now. He’s well and gone away, and 
she’s dead. You can bark now, poor fellow, there is 
no one to disturb. Poor Castor, poor fellow! 
Why don’t your master come, Castor?” and now 
looking anxiously round, she saw Harry behind her. 

He advanced at once, bowing politely. “Excuse 
me, miss,” he said, “but my friend’s dog seems to 
know you,” 

“Your friend !” she said, eagerly ; “is he here? Did 
he come with you?” 

“He has gone on to the hotel at Easton. We 
are here from London, shooting and resting from 
study.” 

“ Shooting!” she said, in a voice of amazement. 

“Yes, why not? Young fellows must employ 
their idle hours somehow.” 

“ Young fellows!” she cried again. 

“Surely. You don’t call Philip Wilson an old fel- 
low, certainly ?” 

“ Philip Wilson !” 

“ Why, the girl is a perfect echo,” muttered Harry. 
“The dog’s master, you know, Philip Wilson.” 

She turned deadly pale, gasping : 

“Philip Wilson! Is Philip Wilson Castor’s 
master? Oh, Castor, Castor! where is ””—and she 
broke down in a fit of passionate sobbing. 

Now, Harry was a kind-hearted fellow, and tears 
were a sore puzzle and trial to him. He looked now 
at the weeping girl, wondering how to find a word 
of comfort for her, and failing to think of one. Sud- 
denly a solution of the riddle flashed over him. Phil 
had been making love to the girl under an assumed 
name. ‘Too bad! 

“Don’t cry,” he said, gently. “He’s only at the 
hotel at Easton, and we shall be here a week; per- 
haps he will come over and make it all right.” 

“ Make what allright?” inquired Mabel, and Harry 
looked as if he had been suddenly asked to explain 
the origin of the Pyramids of Egypt. ‘“ Will he go 
back to London in a week?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Oh, well, I can see him there. I am going to 
London to live.” 

“You are!” thought Harry. “Wonder how Phil 
will like that,” and yet, in his wonder, he was notic- 
ing what a pretty face she had, so pure and inno- 
cent, with eyes as frank and confiding as a little 
child’s, and thinking what a horrid shame it was for 
any one to deceive such a lovely girl, so winning in 





She was still standing at the stile, with ‘far-away 


her very guilelessness. 
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“Here comes Tom; I must go, now,” said Mabel, 
as a light’ carrier’s cart came towards the stile. 
“ Good-by, Castor; I'll see you again soon.” 

But the dog had no idea of parting from her. In 
vain Harry coaxed and scolded, he could not per- 
suade him to leave Mabel. In vain she ordered him 
away, he refused to obey her. 

At last Harry succeeded in capturing him, and 
Mabel got into the cart, but before she had driven 
twenty rods, the little animal broke away from 
Harry's detaining hands, and followed the. cart, 
springing and barking to attract Mabel’s attention. 
It was not until.she reached the station that Mabel 
saw Castor, and then he was coiled up. at her feet, 
refusing utterly to leave her. 

“TI will return him when I get to London,” she 
said to herself; “and it will give me an excuse, for 
calling.” 

In the meantime Harry Lewiston returned to the 
hotel, his ntind in a maze of perplexity. The girl 
looked so young and fresh, and, in spite of her tears, 
so unlike a love-lorn damsel that he scarcely cre- 
dited his own theory of Phil’s adventures; yet his 
friend’s agitation, his evident desire to avoid recog- 
nition, his haste in leaving the place—surely_ all 
these were suspicious symptoms. 

Upon his return to the hotel he found a new cause 
for conjecture. Philip Wilson had left in a hired 
coach, leaving a little note for his friend, stating 
unexpected business called him to London, and 
the length of his visit unstated. 

“ Exit hero one way, and heroine another way, 
and, for all I know, dog a third way, and so ends my 
romance,” said Harry. “By the way, she called 
that dog Castor, and Phil calls him Hero. I wonder 
where. Pollux is ?” 

Two years later, when all this adventure had faded 
away from Harry’s mind, he was again reminded of 
Mabel Heath. And here let me tell something of 
Harry’s life. At the time when he and Philip Wil- 
son went shooting together near Easton, they were 
both lawyers just commencing practice, and both 
wealthy—Harry being the only child of a rich 
father; Philip, the heir of an immensely wealthy 
uncle, recently deceased. Life was a golden dream 
of hope for both. Butin the next two years changes 
had fallen upon the fortunes of one, and the character 
of the other. Philip had become morose, hermit-like, 
and miserly, and Harry’s father had died a bank- 
rupt. 

But while Philip transacted only the business of 
his own immense estate, Harry had learned engrav- 
ing, and, in a corner curtained off from the view of 
possible clients, earned a modest income with graver 
and block, 

The sun had been nearly two hours below the 
horizon, one pleasant June evening, when Harry 
rose from a completed cut of a fearful railway colli- 
sion, wanted for the next edition of the “ illustrated 
Sensation,” donned his coat, blew out his lamp, 
and in the pleasant twilight of summer started 
to dispatch his work. ‘Lhis over, he sauntered up 
the street, aimless and rather weary. 

“ Where shall I go this evening? I know! That 
pretty Miss Everton invited me to call! She has no 
brains to speak of, and is not too refined, but still 
I can call to pass away one evening, and if I don’t 
fancy her at home, I won’t go again.” 

Pretty Miss Everton, and two sisters, all showy 
but rather vulgar girls, were at home, and gave our 
hero a most cordial welcome. 

They were assembled within a porch which. ex- 
tended from one of the drawing-room windows, to 
the other, and Harry readily made himself at home. 
He knew thateEverton had but newly arrived. at the 
dignity of “ well-to-do” in the world, but. they had 
a handsome house and spent money freely, so there 
was no very minute inquiry made about the past. 

They were all chatting freely, when a few chords 
were struck upon a.piano in the drawing-room, and 
a sweet, but powerful voice began. to. sing “ Home, 
Sweet Home!” A hush fell upon them all. The 
familiar air took a new beauty from. the wonderful 
power and expression of the voice. Harry thought, 
as he listened, that he had never known before the 
music that could come from human lips. Clear, 
full, and sweet, this wonderful voice seemed the very 
perfection of melody. 

“Who was that?” he whispered, as the last note 
died away. 

“ My cousin,” said Blanche Everton; “ we are all 
very proud of her voice, I assure you.” 

* And only think,” said Hattie, “she never saw a 
piano till she came here two years ago; and now she 
can play an accompaniment to almost anything.” 

“ Tam here, Hattie,” said a sweet voice, and Mabel 
Heath stood in the open window space. 

Harry looked and listened, a vague half-memory 
seeming to remind him that this voice and face were 
not altogether new to him, but before long the pre- 
sent pleasure had obliterated even the dim memory, 





and he was listening in silent ecstasy, as song after 
song rose from that matchleseuvoice. 

He was just rising to take his leave, when a dog 
bounded in at the open window, andthen “Down, 
Castor, down!” re the whole scene at the 
village stile to his This gentle, beautiful girl, 
with the quiet, graceful mannerand wonderful voice, 
was the little village girl that had'so disturbed Philip. 
Wilson two years ago! 

He could notforget her! Sleeping and waking the 
fair face haunted him, till he determined: to sift the 
mystery, and see if, she were indeed the victim of 
Philip’s caprice, ora heart-whole girl to be wooed 
and won. He visited her often, and gradually learned 
much of her life and trials. 

Mr. Everton was her mother's brother, and married 
to a showy weman, whose one aim in life was to see 
her three daughters wives of rich husbands. To 
attain this one end, she: joo la them Pe be 
superficial sh , profoundly ignorant of any 
useful pracy tovplay » few waltaes and 
polkas onthe piano,to dance and dress: anarrow 
income, with due regard to display, r father’s 
speculation had given him a few thousand pounds, 
which he had been over-persuaded to invest in a hand- 
some house and furniture, and before-he. had owned 
ita year, he was obliged to straimeyvery resource 
and plunge heavily in debt to keep uppthe expensive 
establishment. 

To this house Mabel had come om her arrival at 
London. As she grew more-accustomed to the new 
life the craving for returmed to her, and 
she took advantage of every idle’ moment to\read 
and study, She had hoped to finda ftiend in Lo 
she said, who had promised to assist ee 
been disappointed. Then she 
voice! 

It was a revelation tocher whemehe first heard a 
piana vere yin nee a os her heart 
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hour in Mabel’s society. chased away the con. 
jeetures for the time, and the next week the wedding 
filled every moment with perfect happiness. 

Ima bing quiet cosy way they commenced honse. 
keeping, their only extravagance being to rent , 
piano, and it seemed to Mabel that every droam 
of her life was fulfilled in her present happiness, 

' $0 two more years swiftly away, ani 
then a cloud of trouble, tiny at first, but growing 
larger and blacker every day, came to the Lewis. 
tons. There was a wee Harry about six-month; 
old, the approaching 
trouble came, and engaged eee 
and joys, Mabel did not see the th ed cloud 
til, long after her husband knew of its:coming, 
' He knew that over his eyes, too much strained 
mene work, was creeping a ee 
grew week after week, con- 
sulted a hysican, whe told him that 
was his only chance of eseape from total 

Winter was coming, Mabel not strong, and ths 
boy so young and helpless, while- was laid 
by for a rainy day. Sick and despairing, he went to 
his wife to tell his bitter storys. 
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by the time» that knowledge was exhausted, 
Mabel had: learned ‘more: perfect enjoyment. 





‘an: accomplished scholar, 


found a Lag: rate Po gta ne Harry 
valuable: assistance, too, 


often giving 
suit. 

Mabel grew radiantly happy in this new in- 
tercourse with a mind so far beyond her own in cul- 
tivation and resources. “And the same.old: story 
was told again,” of two hearts learning. the sweety 
mutual dependence of true love. 

The Evertons looked on and smiled. Harry was 
too poor a suitor for one of them, but to Mabel they 
were well pleased to have him devoted. 

Winter came, and found Harry Lewiston engaging 
a small house in a quiet street, and working hard at 
engraving, to give his bride some home.comforts 
around her. 

* You will come to my wedding, Phil ?” he asked 
one morning, as Philip Wilson sauntered into his 
office. 

“ Of course I will. The pretty girl I saw you 
with yesterday ?” 

“Yes. I pointed you out to her as my dearest 
friend. She has never seen you beforé.” 

“No, I.am not much suited for ladies. Which 
of the Evertons is it, Harry ?” 

“She is a cousin of the Evertons, Mabel Heath.” 

“Who ?” shouted Philip. 

“ Mabel Heath.” 

‘“* Mabel Heath,” he whispered, in a low, tremulous 
tone. “You marry Mabel Heath!” 

“ Why shouldI notmarry her ?” fiercely demanded 
Harry. “ What do you know of her?” 

“ Nothing, nothing !” 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs. Ever- 
ton, followed by the blushing Mabel, came in. 

- “You said you would go with us if we would call 
for you, to see the collection of pictures at the 
Nationa! Gallery,” said Mrs. Everton to Harry. 

“Yes, yes, I remember. Mabel,” he added, ner- 
vously, * this gentleman is Castor’s master?” 

But Mabel neither fainted, screamed, nor blushed. 
She looked at Philip with a quiet look. of polite in- 
terest, and said: 

“T hope you understand, sir, how I came to ap- 
propriate your dog; he followed me, and when I 
called to return him to where I supposed he belonged, 
I found the house shut up, and could learn nothing 
of the inmates. I will send him to you, whenever 
you desire.” : 

“No, I don’t want him. Where— 
where is your mother ?” 


Keep him. 


; her arms, and watched 
factory. But misfortune had 1 
done with: themmyet; one: ing, Mabel returned 
home an hour after'she left oy. fae bound 
up in a handkerchief, so injured. essness 

another*operative at her machine, having left s 
thimble. in-the..works, that it must be days, if not 
weeks, before she could work again. 

They were still trying to tind some comfort in 
this new trial, when Harry was summoned by a hasty 
ring at the door-bell. 

A gentleman stood there, one in whom Harry re- 
cognized an old friend. 

* Mr. Lewiston, Philip Wilson is lying dangerously 
ill, and we are very anxious to find the papers re- 
lating to the Burgess estate, Were you'not one of 
the trustees ?” 

“T was; but Philip has all the papers.” 

“Tt is very important for us to obtain’ possession 
of them-at once. Do you think you would feel 
authorized in looking over his papers? Some of 
these are wanted to-day.” 

“T think’ our old friendship will warrant it,” said 
= “Ts he too ill to give any directions ?” 

“He has not been conscious for two days.” 

“T will go with you and see him.” 

Very, very ill he found him, and’ with a hope 
that he was fully justified in so doing, Harry opened 
his desk to search for the missing papers. 

Opening one package that was carefully placed 
apart from the others, aud glancing’ hastily over its 
contents, Harry suddenly gave a cry of surprise, 
while a deep flush mounted to his‘face, : 

“It is nothing, nothing,” he said,,in answer to his 
friend’s inquiry if he were ill, “but here are the 
papers you want.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, Mr. Lewiston.” 

“T will stay here for.an hour or two, and see if 
Philip requires any assistauce,” said , hurriedly 
putting the papers away in the desk, and his friend 
left, him. 

Quick as thought Harry hid*the ‘papers he had 
read, in his. bosom, and, locking the desk, went to 
the adjoining room, where Philip lay moaning. “! 
will returh here this afternoon,” H said to the 
nurse, “and keep watch with you to-night.” 2 

All the way home the flsh rested mpon Harrys 
face, while the precious paper'lay safe against lis 
throbbing heart. “Who is he? What does it 





* She died, sir, nearly three years ago.” 
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am that burnigg flush and quickened ‘steps. home- 


“Mabel,” ‘ae said, abruptly, coming into. the 
\ittle kitchea where she was 
to prepare dinner, “come to the parlour, now, 

. | ” 

-_= obeyed, wondering at his excited tone. 
«Mabel, who was Mark Ulverston?” 
She coloured a little and then said; “It is a 

jong story, Harry, dear.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“He was Castor’s.old master, Harry.” 

“Well?” 

“ He came to Edgeville in the autumn before I left 
it. He was driving from Mayville to Easton, through 
Edgeville, when he was taken ill just.before. he 
reached our cottage, and he stopped. there to rest. 
He was a very old. gentleman, Harry, and seemed 
30 illthat. we, persuaded him to lie. down on the 
couch im the kitchen, where he fellasleep, He woke 
up wandering in his. mind, and we sent for a doctor, 
who said he had afever, My mother was afraid for 
me, and I for her; but we. both prayed for help and 
guidance, and. we nursed him for nine long weeks. 
He was very, very ill, and we-were so poor that we 
had to open his purse to buy what.the doctor ordered. 
for him, but we, put it all down, on a paper to give 
him when he: got well. We did not know his friends, 
so we could not. write, and he had been travelling, 
he said, afterwards, all the summer, so they did not 
miss him, _When-he began to recover he was very 
grateful, for; you. see, he thought much,of our hay- 
ing given him our. bed-room, and taken. turns in 
sleeping on the sofa while we were watching him. 
He told me if ever I wanted aid to come.to London, 
and he promised; to. educate. me. But I. suppose be 
forgot, for he. never wrote ; and-when I came to Lon- 
don, I could not find any trace of him. But after he 
left, my mother died.” 

“He did not forget, Mabel. He only lived afew 
days after he returned home, and in those few. days 
he left a letter of trust to his nephew and heir, Philip 
Wilson, inclosing a codicil to his. will leaving, out of 


his inmense fortune, twenty thousand to your 
mother, or, upon her death, to you.” 
“Twenty thousand pounds. Oh, Harry, it would 


enable you to have that sea voyage the, doctors re- 
commend! Oh, Harry!” and here the tears.choked 
Mabel’s voice, . 

“Philip Wilson has concealed this fact, Mabe 
but I have the papers now, and he shall do you jus- 
tice. The mean villain! No wonder he turned pale 
when Castor knew. you, and shuddered at your 
name.” 

And so poverty once more left Mabel’s house. 
Philip Wilson was,only too glad to have a voluntary 
promise that he should not be exposed, and paid. over 
principal and interest, as his uncle had willed, to 
Mabel; and inher pleasant home, with Harry again 
in good health, her boy sturdy and bright, Mabel is 
finding many) of her girlhood’s. dreams. becoming 
pleasant realities. T. A, F. 

ew7ooooooo—e—eoo- 

AccorDING to an Austrian journal the Sultan eats 
only once a day, drinks nothing but water, and, what 
is extraordinary in an Ottoman sovereign, never 
smokes. 

Tue Viceroy of Egypt has decided that his second 
son, who is about fifteen years of age, and is destined 


for the Tan ay Decteasiom shall finish his education, 


in England. rd Stanley has, at the desire of his 
Highness, requested H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief 
to nominate an officer of the rank of colonel in the 
army to take charge of the youth whilst in this 
country. The officer, when seleeted, will immediately 
proceed to Malta to receive his charge and escort 
him to England. 

VELOcIPEDES.—The Londoners have not yet made 
use of self-acting vehicles, but the velocipede is be- 
coming a formidable rival to the horse in Paris. 
One velocipedist (it has been found necessary. to in- 
vent the word) rolled down the Champs Elysées the 
other day in an “ Américaine,” drawn by two veloci- 
pedes, on which were mounted two postilions, or 
jockies. M, de Visin, a distinguished equestrian, 
who rode over the steeple chase course of the Bois de 
Boulogne a short time ago without touching his 
horse's bridle, has made a match with Prince Achille 
Murat, in which M. de Visin on a velocipede backs 
himself against the prince. on horseback. M. de 
Visin, a few weeks ago, undertook to travel on a 
velocipede from Angers to Paris, and actually went 
4s far as Tours, a distance of about fifty-four miles, 
when the machine broke. 

BaPTisM oF THE HEIR TO ALL THE Russtasi—A 
orgeous. ceremony must have been the baptism of 
the nephew of the Princess of Wales, the new-born 
heir to Allthe Russias. ‘The programime of the. Court 
ceremonial alone occupies a.columu anda half pf. an 
vening paper. ‘The “august Grand Duke” was 


trying. with one hand 





| 


to.be borne by Princess Kourakine; Field-Marshal 
Prince Bariatinski and the Chancellor of the be ts 
Prince Gortschakoff, were to carry the corners of his 
ilt, The “august Grand Duke new-born” during 

e ceremony, and while a salute of 101 guns was 
being fired, was to be invested by the Emperor with 
the insignia of the Order of St. Andrew, the cross 
and riband having been carried before the “ august 
new-born ” ona gold plate. We trust he appreciated 
the honour. A dinner was subsequently to be given. 
After the health of the “ august new-born” a salute 
of thirty-one guns was to be fired, whereas after 
that of the health of all the clergy of the empire but 
twenty-one. The cups used on this imposing cere- 
meny were to be handed to the Imperial personages 
pee ademas five-and-twenty, including Alexander 
I. and Empress Matie—by hereditary cup-bearers. 
The whole ceremony must have caused the hearts of 
all kings-at-arms and heraldsof Russia to leap for joy. 


ea 


SIR ALVICK. 
——_a————— 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Srm Anvick, I think. you are mad,” were the 
words of the lady, as she threw open the door. 

She appeared suddenly, throwing open the door 
with a violence which declared her agitation more 
plainly than her words, scarcely more plainly, how- 
ever, than. her tone, A tall, firm-faced lady, 
nearer fifty than forty, yet remarkably beautiful in 
form and feature, so far as regularity of the latter 
and stateliness of the former were concerned. 

In her youth she must have been superbly, fasci- 
natingly beautiful ; one of those.rare syrens of mag- 
nificent female loveliness. who at a glance, with a 
gesture, with a smile, captivate, bewitch the hearts 
of men, and lead their enchanted victims whither 
they will; to ruin or to renown, to misery or to hap- 
piness. 

Beautiful she was still, or she could not have re- 
tained her fascination over the granite heart of Sir 
Alvick Ulster, who no sooner heard her voice than 
his wild agitation seemed to wither, to shrivel, to 
vanish. His face grew rigid, frozen into its habi- 
tual, haughty severity. The habit of years was upon 
him instantly. If he no longer loved this woman, 
whose splendid beauty seemed to mock at time and 
care, he feared her tongue, her sneer ; or, from long 
habit, he became vigilant and suspicious. 

This was Lady Matilda, his wife—once the wife 
of Hayward Fitz-Osborn, the man of whom the news- 
papers spoke as an unavenged murdered man, the 
widow of the late Marquis of Galmount, the mother 
of the present Marquis styled Lord Peter, and, with 
Sir Alvick, the guardian of Evaline Ulster. 

Her features, so exquisitely modelled that in their 
prime she must have been in loveliness the equal if 
not the superior of Evaline, who had not yet seen 
her nineteenth birthday, were imperative in their 
beauty, A> face like hers can never be found in a 
submissive wife, nor in a gentle mother ; least of all, 
for all its dazzling, beauty, in the face of a generous, 
self-sacrificing woman. 

There was. no expression ‘in her features, nor in 
her air, nor in her musical voice, which. could be 
fixed upon as a symbol of an evil heart, yet she re- 

or rather she had of late.years, since passion 
for admiration had begun to. yield to ambition for 
station. 

If her proud and scornful pulse had ever throbbed 
with pure love it was not with the love of lover for 
beloved, nor love.of wife for husband, it was with 
love of mother for son, tainted with and steepedin 
love for:werldly rank, wealth and power. 

Daughter of a duke, widow of a marquis, wife of 
a wealthy baronet not far from an earldom, mother 
of a marquis, second in rank only to a duke, Lady 
Matilda, cold:of heart, fiery of soul, matchless in 
formand featurefor her years, looked far into the 
future, when higher name than any she yet had borne 

hould her pr to-an admiring, envy- 





ing audience, 

She had loved, but many years ago, when passion 
beat down interest, palsied ambition, and made pride 
a nullity. She had loved Sir Alvick, then untitled, 
but as ambitious as she was now, and yet scarcely 
more unscrupulous than she was now, and had been 
for many a year. 

She entered the room witha haste that showed she 
had heard much. that had passed, and feared toomuch 
had been said. Not angrily, nor at all excited in 
feature, but cool, collected, and commanding ; her 
still rich and massive. hair powdered and dressed in 
the extreme of the fashion of the day. 

“TI think you are mad,” she repeated, and then 
instantly changing: the topic, addressed Evaline 
sharply. “ Evaline, I have been seeking you every- 
ee Where. can you have.so long hidden your- 
self?’ 





“T have not sought to hide myself anywhere 
Lady Matilda,” she replied, coldly, and with s 
haughtiness which startled the proud lady. “I came 
hither to see Sir Alvick, a few moments since——” 

“A few moments since! You have been sought 
for for more than an hour.” 

“T was in the avenue, walking about to summon 
resolution to ask Sir Alvick if by his consent, or 
even with his knowledge, a certain falsehood had 
been put in print,” replied Evaline, who, having be- 
gun the war with the baronet and so far faced him 
admirably, had no idea of being beaten down by his 


the scan- 
the wife of 


lady. 

“T refer to this paragraph which re 
dalous absurdity that I am soon to 
Lord Peter Fitz-Osborn.” 

“T saw the paper before you did,” said Lady Ma- 
tilda, with a kindling eye. “In fact, I sent it, the 
pores I mean, to you, that you might read it. What 
of it?” 

“What of it?” indignantly replied Evaline. 
“There is so little truth in it that though I do not 
know so much as the name of the scribbler who 
wrote it, there is more chance that Evaline Ulster 
shall be his wife than Lady Fitz-Osborn.” 

“Ah, is that so?” said Lady Matilda, whose 
cheeks suddenly paled, making their paleness glaring 
from the ghastly contrast with the black patches of 
court-plaister with which fashion disfigured beauty. 
“ You do not love Sir Peter?” 

“Love him!” 

“Nor even like him ?” 

“T despise him.” 

“Take care! You are speaking of my son,” said 
Lady Matilda, still calmly. 

“Tam speaking of Lord Peter, and were he the 
son of her majesty I would say, I could say, only 
the same. I despise him,” replied Evaline, 

The gauntlet was now thrown down, both at tho 
feet of Sir Alvick and at the face of Lady Matilda. 

Evaline trembled inwardly, though she was very 
careful not to allow her emotion to be perceived. 
Even from her orphan childhood, from the very day 
after she had recovered from the shock caused by 
the sudden death of her father, and her naturally 
strong mind had aroused itself to defend, but not to 
attack, within twenty-four hours after she was, as 
she had said, torn from the dead body of her beloved 
father, she had expected a storm, a struggle, a battle 
with those whom inexorable law had made her 
guardians. ; 

For months she had suspected that they. wished 
her to become the wife of Lord Peter Fitz-Osborn ; 
and, had she not already given her heart to another. 
long before she woke up to the suspicion that her 
guardians secretly plotted to speedily make ler 
Marchioness of Galmount, she might have listened 
at least to the suit of Lord Peter, who in feature and 
person, in wealth and rank, had few inferiors among 
all the starry cavaliers of the court of Queen Anne, 
for all that Evaline, in her maiden wrath, had called 
him idiotic. 

The long-expected struggle was now initiated. 
She had, as it were, met the challenge couched in 
the newspaper. 

Before she had sought an interview with Sir 
Alvick she was sure that it was with his consent, 
if not at his instigation, that the article had been 
published. 

This conviction, which was correct had angered 
her, and made her resolve to cast off the slavery 
under which she had so long laboured. 

Sir Alvick had replied with an assertion, a 
counter-charge which for an instant drove her blood 
to her heart. 

She learned for the first time that if she refused 
to become the wife of Lord Peter, she was to be cnt 
off from all enjoyment of her father’s personal and 
much of his real estate—all that was not already 
entailed upon Sir Alvick by the rigid laws of Ung- 
lish inheritance of title and the Janded and movable 
estate invested in the possession of the title. 

Sir Alvick’s assertion had surprised her, shattered 
the hope she had nourished near to her heart that 
some day she should be free, free to use her fortune, 
to bestow it upon whom she pleased. 

Of late this hope had become very dear to her, 
for its fruition would enable her to enrich one whom 
she loved, one whose fortune she knew was ill- 
suited either to his merits or to his noble aspirations. 

So, erect, firm, defiant, she confronted her surprised 
yet formidable guardians, her snow-white brow 
slightly contracted into a frown which reminved Sir 
Alvick keenly of the stately brow of dead Sir Mal- 
colm in his prime ; her fair face pale, except when a 
bright red spot flamed upon each cheek, making the 
large, dark-blue eyes more brilliant and piercing. 

“I, repeat,” she said resolutely, and folding her 
arms across her swelling bosom, “I will never wed 
your son, Lady Matilda, nor can all the power of 
earth make me love him.” 
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“Farless than all the power of earth shall make 
you wed him,” retorted Lady Matilda, her soft, 
musical voice changing to a sharp, harsh, rasping tone, 
tremulous with restrained wrath, her beautiful face 
livid, distorted, repulsive with sudden, yet still silent, 
rage. “What sensible objection gan you or any one 
urge against so brilliant, so enviable a match ? 
Lord Peter is handsome, is he not?” 

“ He is said to very much resemble his mother,” 
replied Evaline, with a cool irony which somewhat 
surprised Lady Matilda. “It would be impclite, if 
not very disrespectful in me, to say that he is nov—- 
remarkably handsome.” 

Lady Matilda bit her lip, apd as she spoke again 
lip and nostril quivered with anger. 

“ He is handsome, and many say, the handsomest 
man in England. He is very rich, his estate scarce 
feels even his lavish style of living; heis of a most 
noble house. I need not speak of his ancestors upon 
my side, though I am sure a family is not parvenu.”§ 

“Your ladyship was a De Burgh before you wedded 
the late viscount,” interrupted Evaline. 

“We know that the ancestor of the family vas 
the gaoler of the unhappy Prince Arthur—nephew of 
King John.” 

“ Perhaps one of his descendants may be the gacler 
of Evaline Ulster,” said Lady Matilda, with fierce 
significance, 

There was a slight unsteadiness in Lady Matilda's 
voice as she thus declared the paternity of her son ; 
anunsteadiness very different from the tremulous- 
ness of suppressed rage; it was the unsteadiness 
with which a falsehood often enfeebles a bold asser- 
tion; and, as she spoke, her eyes stole a strange 
glance towards Sir Alvick’s features, while a sudden 
blush suffused her own. 

The blush was gone as soon as it came, leaving 
the face white and rigid. Some memory of the past 
had stung her heart, and the tell-tale blood of shame 
had flown to her brow and cheek, as if to give the 
lie to her bold assertion of the paternity of her son. 

The blush, and the cause of that covert, furtive 
glance were mysteries to Evaline, though she was 
too keen an observer not to notice each, and of too 
reflective a mind not to ponder over them afterwards. 

“You need not waste breath, Lady Matilda,” she 
said, “in recapitulating the wondrous excellences 
of Lord Peter. Were he an Adonis, with the wealth 
of a Lucullus and the rank of an Augustus, he could 
be no more attractive in my eyes than he now is. I 
do not love him—I do not even like him—I detest 
him.” 

Now, for the first time, her eyes fell upon the 
glove Sir Alvick had tossed upon the table—the 
glove of Hugh De Lisle. It was not of the ordinary 
make, nor such as might be purchased at any glover's 
in England. ‘ 

Hugh De Lisle had received the glove and its 
mate mysteriously, nor could he assert that Evaline 
Ulster had sent them to him, for no word of love, nor 
friendship, nor even of acquaintance, had ever passed 
between them. 

He did not know who the beautiful lady was, as 
her fascinating eyes met his, when he saluted the 
Queen: he had not time to ask, nor did he know 
whom to ask. He supposed her to be some noble 
and wealthy maiden far above plain and fortuneless 
Captain Hugh De Lisle, a rising soldier, and oft good 
standing, no doubt, in camp and field, but with slender 
purse, and unable to name father or mother. 

His heart had leaped to the bright embrace of 
those enchanting glances, and deep, devoted love for 
the beauteous maiden was born within his soul on 
that instant. 

For a moment after the young commander almost 
reeled in his saddle, so sudden and all-pervading 
was the potent intoxication of this “love at first 
sight,”—a. something which has fixed the weal or woe 
of myriads. 

But his native coolness and prudence quickly re- 
turned; he rode on with a sigh, thinking: 

“ T shall never see her again, why think of her? 
She is far more likely to be the daughter of an earl or 
duke, or even a prince, than to be one who can stoop 
to love nameless, fortuncless Hugh De Lisle. T’'ll 
think no more of her.” 

It was not very easy to make the resolution. It 
was simply impossible to keepit. He thought of her 
despite his judgment and reason, until her face, as 
perfectly as a faithful memory could portray it, be- 
came his constant idol—his goddess in his waking 
hours, the angel of his dreams. 

Soon after his return to the army of the duke that 
pair of gloves had reached him mysteriously. An 
old and somewhat surly man had placed them in his 
hands, saying: 

“A fair lady sends this poor gift to Captain Hugh 
De Lisle,” aud hurried away long before he had 
broken the many seals which fastened the package 
containing them. 

Who had sent the elegant gift, which seemed to 





exhale secret love as they exhaled sweet perfume, 
Hugh De Lisle could not so much as imagine. Yet 
he loved to imagine that the unknown donor was the 
beantiful owner of those dark blue eyes, whose 
glauces had fired his soul with a love fast growing 
into a fever of adoration. 

The gloves were too precious to be worn—so he 
thought, at least;.and though sometimes he drew 
them upon his hands, he never used them, but carried 
them in his bosom, near his heart. By some means, 
while climbing to surprise Sir Alvick in his study, 
one of the gloves had become dislodged from its rest- 
ing-place, and when he drew his pistol from his 
bosom, had fallen where the baronet found it, as 
we have related. 

When Evaline’s eyes fell upon the glove lying 
upon the table, she started a pace forward Soren it, 
instinctively checked herself, while her lovely face 
became suffused with burning blushes, as she darted 
a glance of alarm at Sir Alvick. 

Her singular emotion was not unobserved by Lady 
Matilda, who even in her silent rage was as watch- 
ful as an aroused tigress, yet its cause was a total 
mystery to her. 

The sharp-eyed baronet, however, had also noticed 
Evaline’s sudden change of manner, had seen her 
start forward, pause instantly, blush deeply, and 
glance anxiously into his face. 

There was nothing yar that table which could 
have startled Evaline So keenly, unless it were that 
glove, and Sir Alvick’s astute mind at once leaped 
to a correct suspicion of the cause of her emotion. 

“You have seen the glove before,” he said at ran- 
dom, yet with his keen eye fixed upon her face. “A 
very pretty and somewhat costly toy for a soldier to 
wear.” 

“Of what are you speaking, Sir Alvick ?” de- 
manded Lady Matilda, unable to see the glove, as 
her husband stood between it and her. 

“Of this glove, Lady Matilda,” replied the baro- 
net, lifting it daintily between thumb and forefinger. 
“Tt used to belong to a traitor.” 

Evaline’s eyes flashed, but she said nothing. She 
dared say nothing, lest her secret might be betrayed 
to these two vigilant and powerful enemies—for 
such she now considered Sir Alvick and Lady Ma- 
tilda. 

Friends to her she had always suspected they were 
not. That they were enemies, the few words which 
had been spoken within a few minutes plainly de- 
clared. 

Sir Alvick’s piercing eye was upon her face, and 
she nerved herself to beat down the suspicion she 
feared he had already, with cunning intuition, con- 
ceived. How he had become possessor of that glove 
she could not imagine. She had not heard of Hugh 
De Lisle since the day her heart had bounded with 
joy as she read that he had been knighted upon the 
battle-field by the great duke, and nearly six months 
had passed since she pressed that paper to her lips, 
and murmured: 

“TI loved Captain Hugh De Lisle, and I love no 
less Sir Hugh De Lisle. He is poor and nameless, 
they say—a soldier of fortune, but my heart flew to 
his when our eyes met as he saluted the Queen. I 
would the war would end to-morrow, and he come 
home, for I love him, and shall never wed any man, 
high or low, but Hugh De Lisle.” 

It was a startling surprise, therefore, to her when 
she recognized upon the study-table of stern Sir Al- 
vick one of the gloves her own fair hands had wrought 
and secretly sent to her lover—yes, her lover, for 
the glances of Hugh De Lisle had, during that pass- 
ing, momentary meeting beneath the Queen’s bal- 
cony, declared the overwhelming sentiments of his 
soul, 
Sir Alvick, all unsuspecting that the man of whom 
he spoke was so near, repeated his last remark : 

“ Yes, this glove was the glove of a traitor. His 
name was Hugh De Lisle.” 

He emphasized the word was, and it fell upon 
Evaline’s ear like a distant knell, yet her features 
remained calm, proud, and indifferent. There was 
too much depending upon the concealment of her 
secret, now that her guardians had revealed their 
plot that she was to wed Lord Peter. 

She felt cold, chilly, almost sick amid the unpleasant 
circumstances around her. She feared the baronet 
might know far more than she could reason that he 
should know of her sécret love, a love most guardedly 
held secret in her own heart. But she resolved to 
display no emotion, let him say what he might. 

“ What if it was theglove of a traitor?” exclaimed 
Lady Matilda, impatiently, as she snatched the glove 
from her husband's hand. “We have more impor- 
tant affairs to speak of than gloves of traitors. Lord 
Peter is below awaiting my return with Eva- 
line——” 

But here she paused, for something in the glove 
suddenly riveted her attention. She felt the shape 
of a ring in one of the fingers, and with that curio- 





sity which was a marked trait inher Character, shoo; 
the glove to the hidden ring’. ? 

It fell upon the floor, and Lady Ma.‘ilda instantly 
picked it up, saying : 

“We have wasted too much time in ia'le talk, gir 

Alvick—talk of this and that. Evaline need not 
‘hope to destroy our admirable plans for het future 
wealth and happiness. She may say ‘I will,’ and 
‘IT won’t,’ ‘I can’t,’ and ‘I sha'n’t,’ as much as she 
— ut we are her guardians, and she must 
obey.” 
“You intend to try to force me to wed Lord Peter,” 
said Evaline, y, yet very glad that theeon- 
versation had been turned from the glove, for all she 
would have given the world to know how it came to 
be in that room, or indeed in England. “ You think 
you can force me, Lady Matilda, to marry a man 
whom I despise ?” 

Lady Matilda’s features wore a haughty, scornful 
expression as she replied to this covert defiance. 
The glove she had returned to Sir Alvick, the ring 
she toyed with, being in a kind of nervous flutter of 
restrained ben. ref trying to fit the ring upon 
“ie upon that as she spoke. 

She scarcely glanced at the ring, after pick- 
ing it up, for her thoughts were full of other things, 
and the ring had nothing remarkable about it—s 


simple, plain, massive.gold ring, evidently intended 
to be worn by a lady, certainly too small to be worn 
by a gentleman, unless his bees were 


extremely 


“ Yes, Miss Evaline,” she said, “if you force us 
to use forcé;be very sure that force will be used. 
We may as well be plain with her, Sir Alvick.” 

The met nodded sternly. His harsh features 
were resolute and even fierce in their expression. 

To Evaline, who knew him so well, his silent nod 
in ly to the question, or perhaps dictation, of 
Lady Matilda, meant more than if he had said: 

a She shall obey us—force or no force—she shall 
obey. 

“We are agreed, we are fixed in purpose, yon 
perceive,” resumed Lady Matilda. ‘“ You may be as 
sure that you will be compelled, by some means, to 
ipo as I am sure this is a ring in my 

nd.” 

She held the ring up to enforce her words, held it 
between her thumb and forefinger, so that for an in- 
stant the rays of the ay | shone upon the inside of 
the ring; and, asin her flutter and flurry of pas- 
sion she held the ring very near to her eye, she 
saw that there was an inscription on the inside. 

She paused, expecting some reply from Evaline, 
and to show her reg for anything she might 
say to prove that Lady Matilda considered Evalino 
Ulster’s opposition to her wishes a mere trifle, she 
began to examine the inscription written within 
the ring. 

“Oh, heavens!” she almost instantly exclaimed, 
casting the ring from her with a gesture so fierce 
that it struck the wall, and rebounding, rolled along 
the floor, until it was checked by Sir Alvick’s heel. 
“Oh, heavens ! how came that ring in ov ogee 
exclaimed Lady Matilda, sinking into a chair, pale 
and trembling. 

“Tt fellfrom the glove,” replied Sir Alvick, sur- 
prised by her agitation, and picking up the ring. 

Evaline thought it very strange that after a glance 
at the inscription within the ring Sir Alvick should 
let it fall, sink down with a groan and stare at 
vacancy. 

But so he did; and the plain gold ring lay there 
between Sir Alvick and Lady Matilda—a mystery to 
Evaline, but a terrible spectre of the past to them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lapy Mariipa was' the first to recover from her 
emotion, and she did so with a start, or rathera 
bound to her feet. 

Tumultuous and rapid, almost incoherent, were the 
thoughts of the baronet, as he sat there staring at 
vacancy. His memory flew back a quarter of a cen- 
tury; then to Hugh De Lisle, connecting him with 
one dead long ago; wondering where he was ; how 
that ring came in his glove; who he was; why he 
claimed*to be his son; how he had learned that he 
had ever had a son; why he had surprised him in his 
study; how he had got away so quickly ; why Eva- 
line had hinted that Sir Malcolm had died anything 
but a natural death; did she hint that or had he 
imagined it? how had Hugh De Lisle learned to 
suspect that he had murdered the late marquis? who 

told him ? did anybody believe it? was detection 
coming upon him all at once ? were all his plans to 
be blown to atoms? was Evaline to do it? was Hugh 
De Lisle to do it? who was Hugh De Lisle? was he 
his son ? where was he at that instant? would he 
come back and complete his story? could he prove 
that Hugh De Lisle was Sir Alvick’s son? son by 
whom? who was his mother ? did he know Evaline? 
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had he sought him ? what object had he in 
eB did anybody t that Sir Alvick had 
anything to do with the death of Sir Malcolm—any- 
body but Evaline? did she? was his own brain all 
right ?. was he sane? was he awake? had Hugh 
De Lisle been there at all? was he not shot in 
Spain ? did anybody doubt that Lord Peter was 
the son of the murdered Marquis of Galmount ? if 
they doubted did anybody think Sir Alvick was 
the father of Lord Peter? eould anybody suspect 
that because Lord Peter was his son, Sir Alvick 
Ulster wished to unite the houses of Ulster and 
Galmount ? could the secret of Lady Matilda and 
Sir Alvick have leaked out? could Evaline have 
suspected it? when would Hugh De Lisle come 
ae foun Been: Deen, ant eae 
imaginings, fears, hopes, horrors, and alarms, sho’ 
rer Bir Alvick's ate as a myriad of sparks fly 
up a pitchy black chimney—each vividly keen, dis- 
tinct, separate, sparkling, intensely bright, crackling, 
darting, for an instant making the beholder start 
back in fear, lest a great mass of flame, fire, and red- 
hot coal is sweeping, rushing upon him to devour him. 

“Sir Alvick, I think you are mad!” cried Lady 
Matilda, who sprang to her feet, and grasped his 
arm. 

It was the second time those words had passed 
her lips within a few moments. It was the first 
time she had eyer seen him when his infirmity was 
upon him ; when the paroxysm of guilt grappled his 
heart. 

Even from the wife of his bosom he had concealed 
this horror, this hideous nightmare of his soul. 
Though she knew much of his evil life, knew where 
upon its shore the blood-stained sand told of crime, 
atrocious crime ; knew why the crime had been com- 
mitted; knew of other crimes; knew of. another 
perhaps no less terrible than that red spot where 
his footprints wer@ broad and deep, though no 
blood bore witness of violent death—though she 
knew all this and much more, Sir Alvick had secrets 
of his own, unsuspected, as yet, by Lady Matilda. 

Yet now for the fourth time within less than an 
hour, within less than half an hour, for all that we 
have narrated as having passed within the. little 
room of Ulster Manor took place rapidly—the pa- 
roxysm of guilty terror had paralyzed the heart, 
brain, body, and soul of Sir Alvick Ulster. 

Lady Matilda grasped his arm, shook him, threw 
water into his livid face, poured wine between his 
purple lips, and he became stern Sir Alvick again, 
with a start, a fierce cry which framed these words 
as he sprang to his feet: 

“Great heaven! what does all this mean ?” 

“Be calm, Sir Alvick,” whispered Lady Matilda, 
as she threw her arms around his neck and drew his 
head to her bosom. 

Ah, she was using the caress which had never 
failed to win him t@ her wishes, the caress which had 
made him do much evil, though not do all the evil 
he had done 

She had great power over him long before she be- 
came Lady Ulster; she had great power over him 
when she was Marchioness of Galmount; she had 
more now that she was his wife. 

The power of love; the power of mutual guilt. 
And where both exist there you will ever find, at 
times, mutual hate. If there be no mighty bond to 
hold these three together, love, guilt, and hate, they 
will fly asunder and destroy. With Sir Alvick 
- Lady Matilda there was a bond, strong and 
elastic. 

This bond was Lord Peter, the son of Lady Ma- 
tilda, and—but we are not yet ready to declare the 
name of the father of Lord Peter. We only know 
that Lady Matilda was his mother. 

“Be calm, Sir Alvick!” whispered Lady Matilda, 
as she drew his head to her bosom; and whether 
there was more fear of exciting suspicion inculpat- 
ing herself, or true sénti t of ection for Sir 
Alvick, our story will prove hereafter. “Be calm! 
Evaline is amazed. She may t.”” 

“Suspect what!” cried Sir Alvick, freeing him- 
self from the embrace of his wife, and again himself. 
“Evaline,” he continued, calmly, yet severely, “ you 
perceive how your unexpected opposition to our 
wishes have agitated me. I know that we have not 
asked your opinion in this matter. I am willing to 
say that perhaps we should have spoken with you 
about it several years ‘since——” 

“ Years!” exclaimed Evaline. 

“Yes, years; for we have made this marriage the 
pet hope of our lives,” replied Sir Alvick, decidedly. 
“You are aware that Lord Peter is the son of Lady 
Matilda, and of course she can feel no common in- 
terest in his welfare, in his future happiness.” 

“Then she should not desire to wed him to a 
oe who despises him,” interrupted Evaline, rese- 
utely, 

She was not to be wheedled into feigning to lis- 
ten to the mere possibility of the match of which 











they spoke so confidently. She would crush this at- 
tack at once. She met it witha raking argument 
which swept, to use a nautical phrase, Sir Alvick’s 
decks fore and aft. 

“If you force me to marry Lord Peter, he will 
have ‘less happiness than I, for I shall only feel 
happy when I make him miserable.” 

“ What a venemous, vindictive, mischievous thing 
she is,” cried Lady Matilda, losing all control of her 
temper, and darting forward to plant her nails in 
the beantiful defiant face. 

Evaline recoiled from this rush as from the spring 
of a tigress. She had never suspected that the 
calm, haughty, stately lady could so forget her noble 
birth and gentle breeding as to use her fists, her 
nails, her teeth—for that such was the savage in- 
tention of the infuriated Lady Matilda, was plainly 
declared by every feature of her face, by glaring 
eyes, quivering lips, dilated nostrils, frowning brow, 
set teeth, and raised hands. Evaline, unwilling to 
measure her strength in a personal, disgraceful com- 
bat, recoiled from the fury, until Hugh De Lisle 
feared she was about to seek refuge behind the 
same armour-clad image which hid him. But the 
baronet stayed the precipitate rush of Lady Matilda 
by seizing her arm as she was leaping forward, and, 
with but slight exertion of his great strength, in- 
stantly arresting her advance. 

© Matilda,” he said, sternly, “you forget 
your . Would you strike her?” 

“Ig she not enough to madden a saint?” ex- 
claimed Lady Matilda. “Do you hear how she 

of my noble son! Yes, I could with pleasure 
strike her; I could——-” 

* Enough, enough !” interrupted the baronet, coldly. 
“You are over-excited, Lady Matilda—we are all 
over-excited. Let me speak farther with Evaline. 
Pray be calm, Lady Matilda; there, sit there in my 
chair, while I speak farther with Evaline.” 

Lady Matilda threw herself into the baronet’s tall- 
backed chair, sobbing with rage and wounded pride. 
Any opposition upon the part of Evaline was unex- 
pected. Opposition so resolute and defiant was 
amazing. The mild, gentle, and hitherto supposed 
timid, submissive girl had suddenly expanded into a 
strong, determined, courageous, resisting woman. 

Evaline did not simply demur; she refused. She 
did not simply refuse; she scorned. She did not 
simply scorn; she defied, she taunted, she insulted ; 
and Lady Matilda sobbed with rage, vexation, sur- 
prise, and chagrin. 

The baronet was alarmed by the unsuspected 
latent power of resistance developed almost in an in- 
stant in a character which for years had never dared 
murmur against his command. 

“ There is something in this furious opposition to 
our wishes,” he said, sternly, “which has a deeper 
origin than mere dislike for Lord Peter. Some other 
influence has worked upon your mind, Evaline Ulster. 
I am both your guardian and your kinsman, and thus 
have a double right to demand, not why you dislike 
Lord Peter, but if you love another ?” 

“Have you any reason to suspect that I love 
another, Sir Alvick ?” 

“ Yes, Evaline. I do not know where you saw the 
man, nor when, nor how often, but I do suspect that 
you have given your mind too much thought upon 
one to. whom this glove once belonged. Your own 
hands made this glove, Evaline Ulster,” continued Sir 
Alvick, sternly. “Do you deny it?” 

Lady Matilda now checked her sobs, amazed by 
the words of her husband, astounded by his con- 
fident tone. 

“Whom can she love? Where and when—for I 
have watched her incessantly,” thought Lady 
Matilda. “If she made that glove she must have 
done it very secretly.” 

“ Very true, Lady Matilda, for this friendless orphan 
maiden feared you and your plans, and her very in- 
stinet taught her to avoid your vigilance. Alone, in 
her own apartment, when your dragon-like watch, 
your hateful, over-bearing espionage slept, she had 
worked upon her love-token—worked by stealth, 
worked in stolen minutes, always trembling lest she 
should be detected by your cruel eyes. 

“Do you deny that you made this glove—made it 
for Hugh De Lisle ?” repeated the baronet, severely, 
as Evaline, astounded by the suddenness and truth 
of the charge, stood speechless, her bosom full of tu- 
multuous palpitation. 

She could but tremble and wonder how Sir Alvick 
had penetrated her secret. Had Hugh De Lisle 
betrayed it? She would not believe that possible, 
for even had Hugh De Lisle discovered who sent him 
the gloves, he could not have learned who made 
them; and even though he might have imagined 
both maker and giver, he was, she confidently 
believed, too noble to breathe his belief to another. 

Evil spirits, she thought, must have served the 
dark baronet—must be serving him still. The su- 
perstitious servitors of Ulster Manor often whispered 


that Sir Alvick loved his secluded study so well, only 
to commune with evil spirits, goblins and ghouls, 
and the superstition was a stronger guard upon 
his privacy than all his bars, bolts, and commands. 

For an instant, therefore, even Evaline shuddered 
as the keen black eyes of Sir Alvick seemed to 
gleam and sparkle with supernatural knowledge, 
while, for the third time, he asked : 

“Did you not make this glove?” 

She made no reply. She was too noble-minded 
toutter a falsehood. She was not ready to speak the 
truth. 

“Tt matters very little whether you deny or ad- 
mit,” said Sir Alvick, sharply, “since I know that 
you did make it. I thought that I recognized the 
gloves when I first saw them abroad——” 

“And where did you first see them?” suddenly 
demanded Lady Matilda, unable to restrain her 
curiosity. 

“In Spain.” 

“ Ah!” thought Evaline. 

“Ah!” thought the concealed cavalier, though 
he scarcely dared to breathe lest he should be 
heard. 

“In Spain,” repeated Sir Alvick. “I was not a 
friend of the man who, thinking himself unobserved, 
one day drew this glove and its mate from his 
bosom, kissed them like a silly, love-sick fool—as 
doubtless he was, and so was she who sent them to 
him. One would have thought him a devotee ador- 
ing his idols from the style in which he pressed 
them to his lips, his brow, his cheeks, his heart— 
ah, young lady, you are pleased to hear this! 
zo blush, you cast down your eyes—in shame or 
joy?” 

“In shame, I hope; in pure maidenly shame, I 
trust,” sneered Lady Matilda, whose soul now 
bristled with jealousy because Evaline had dared 
send a love-gift to any one but to her incomparable 
son. 

“He is my father,” thought the concealed and en- 
raged lover, “or by heaven I would strike him in 
the mouth! Torturer, will you never be done? 
When I am alone with you again, perhaps I may 
spoil your plans for your Lord Peter.” 

“Ah,” thought the blushing girl, as her heart 
trembled. with joy and fear, “could he have been 
thinking of me when he kissed the gloves; or was 
his mind imagining another lady’s face as that of the 
giver?” 

Sir Alvick, with all his deep knowledge of the 
female heart, did not know that his taunt, instead of 
wounding, was pleasing his ward. It flashed into 
her mind that as Sir Alvick had so correctly sus- 
pected her in this matter,so Hugh De Lisle might 
also have suspected—and here was the first proof- 
positive, indeed, a declaration to his heart in secret, 
that he loved her. 

Joyous, encouraging thought! If Hugh De Lisle 
loved her, what cared she for the spleen and rage of 
her selfish guardians! She raised her eyes and 
gazed steadily into the face of Sir Alvick. Blushing 
still, and trembling ; but not blushing for shame of 
her detected love, nor trembling for fear of Sir 
Alvick. 

“ You are bolderthan I deemed you could be,” said 
Sir Alvick, who marked the newly-kindled defiance 
in her eyes. 

“Bold!” exclaimed Lady Matilda, with lips white 
with wrath. “She, who pretended such prudish mo- 
desty, to be sending love tokens to—what was his 
name, Sir Alvick? Dick, Jem, Hal, Bob, or Tom?” 

“ His name was high-sounding enough, if he had 
had any right of birth or christening to wear it,” 
said Sir Alvick, haughtily. “He called himself 
Hugh De Lisle——” 

“ And claimed to be of the De Lisles of Essex, no 
doubt,” interrupted Lady Matilda, venemously. | 

“ He claimed to be of nobody's family, and twas 
reported in the army that he would have blessed the 
man who could have told him so much as the name 
of his mother; and that the name of his father might 
have been Dick, Jem, Hal, or Jack, for all he knew,” 
replied Sir Alvick, whose heart was rankly bitter 
with the gall of ancestral pride. 

‘* He may rise to be an earl for all that,” retorted 
Evaline, proudly. “He is no less a noble man be- 
cause he was unfortunate in his birth. At least, he 
is of nobler presence than Lord Peter, and has won 
renown with his sword while Lord Peter has hunted 
hares and worried hounds. Hugh De Lisle pursues 
armed men, while Lord Peter chases scared foxes 
“ Silence! silence! shameless, insolent wench!” 
cried Lady Matilda, stamping the floor with her 
high-heeled slippers, and snapping her ivory fan to 
bits in her rage. “Shame! shame! She actually 
glories in having given her love—love indeed! to— 
to—a nobody. Indeed, I fear that when Lord Peter 
hears. of this dreadful scandal he will scorn the 





match.” 
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“ Ah, Lady Matilda, if I could hope so, I would 
take infirtite delight in telling him that I love Hugh 
De Lisle’s spurs more than I hate Lord Peter’s coro- 
net of pearls, and how much I detest that and its 
owner, I am sure I have not been slow in telling 
you,” replied Evaline, undauntedly. 

“ Oh, heaven!” was all the amazed Lady Matilda 
could say. This conduct was simply atrocious. 

What right she, Lady Matilda, had to carp at 
motes in the eyes of others, and how large the beam 
in her own eyes, will be told farther on. 

Sir Alvick looked more than usually grave as he 
comprehended the spirit of Evaline’s sudden rebel- 
lion against the authority of her guardians. 

He had not imagined that the affair had advanced 
so far. His mind had leaped to a suspicion, and 
found that suspicion correct, but he had not dreamed 
that valine had more than a girlish fancy for Hugh 
De Lisle. 

He controlled his surprise, and continued : 

“Be patient, Lady Matilda, for I think before I 
shall have concluded, Evaline Ulster may be humbled 


“ Never!” exclaimed the spirited girl. “ Ah, Sir 
Alvick, for ten years you and Lady Matilda have 
trampled upon my free will—treated me as a child— 
ignored my feelings, my rights, my sorrows, my 
hopes, my existence, I may say, in your plans for 
Lord Peter, and now, since the struggle has begun, 
I declare to yon solemnly, once for all, never will I 
marry Lord Peter, never will I cease to love Hugh 
De Lisle.” 

“ You think so,” sneered the baronet. “But per- 
mit me to say a few more words about the gloves 

“Yes, and explain how that ring “ 

“ Lady Matilda,” snapped the baronet, “the ring 
has nothing to do with—will you please remain si- 
lent for a moment ?” 

“Very well. Go on,” she said, leaning back in 
the high-backed chair. 

Whether by accident or intent, she planted her 
foot upon the ring, which lay where it had rolled 
when Sir Alvick dropped it as if it were red-hot— 
reg her heel upon it with intended or chance vio- 
ence. 

“T said I saw Hugh De Lisle.act like a madman 
over the gloves,” resumed Sir Alvick. “He was 
startled when I advanced noiselessly and clapped my 
hand upon his shoulder, saying: ‘ The gift of a fair 
lady, captain, no doubt ?’” 

“Indeed I was,” thought the concealed lover, as 
his memory recalled the circumstance. “He stole 
upon me like a thief—a spy as he was.” 

“ Hugh De Lisle, I must admit, wae not a man to 
be surprised, nor abashed. For all I was bis general, 
he clapped his hand upon his sword and eyed me 
sternly, as he replied: 

“You are my general, not my confessor, Sir Al- 
vick.” 

“* Pardon me, captain,” said I, with a smile. 

“With the grin of a hyena,” thought the concealed 
lover’ “You may cal] that a smile.” 

“*T have loved, captain.’ I said no more, but 
moved away much disturbed in mind, for as my eyes 
fell closely upon the gloves, I had recognized a pair 
which I had seen in Ulster Manor.” 

“In Ulster Manor !” exclaimed Lady Matilda, 

“Yes. A pairI had seen Evaline embroidering 
one day in the seclusion of an alcove in the library, 
Not exactly embroidering, for she had‘ fallen into a 
deep sleep over her work. I had by chance moved 
aside the curtains of the alcove, and peeped in.” 

“ Sly, cunning, suspicious man !” thought Evaline. 
“You were, and are always, gliding about like a 
shadow, peeping in and prying about. That is why 
I feared and detested you.” 

“Evaline was asleep, and the gloves, nearly 
finished, lay in her. lap. I cautiously examined 
them. ‘They were admirable, and do you know, I 
foolishly fancied the girl was, perchance, preparing 
a surprise for her careful guardian. Was I not a 
simple fool, to imagine that she was secretly making 
the gloves for Sir Alvick Ulster? I replaced the 
gloves in her lap—she had just begun to embroider, 
in pearls and gold, the first initial ‘ H’—you see that 
she could have easily made it an ‘ A ’—indeed, I so 
thought it would be. I retired. But I never again 
saw the gloves until I saw them kissed and fondled 
by Hugh De Lisle. I returned to Spain and rejoined 
the army soon after, and other circumstances drove 
the affair from my mind.” 

“So he had another reason for persecuting poor 
Hugh De Lisle,” thought the hidden listener; He 
hated me because, besides being, as he supposed, the 
son of the viseount he had murdered, I was an ob- 
stacle in the way of his plans for Lord Peter.” 

“Now, would you know,” said the hard-hearted, 
unscrupulous baronet, to Evaline, “how it is that 
this glove came into my possession?” 

Ah, yes! She yearned to know that, but she 





would not ask Sir Alvick. She made no reply, and 
the baronet, who wished to crush all hope from her 
heart, continued : 

“Hugh De Lisle was a base and detected traitor 


“It is false!” exclaimed Evaline, impetuously. 

“Tt is a fact, as the records of his. trial, by court- 
martial, bear plain proof,” retorted the baronet. 

“T have no doubt of it,” .said Lady Matilda, ex- 
ultingly. “ Why should he have not been a base 
traitor ?—the son of nobody.” 

“ Because he was too noble im heart; because he 
was too honourable in soul; because he loved.an 
English maiden,” replied Evaline, strong in her con- 
fidence in her lover. 

“ Bah!” cried Sir Alvick, coarsely ; and he could 
be in voice and manner as rude asaboor. “He 
was tempted, as greater men than he have been 
tempted by the gold of France——” 


“TJ declare it is false,” interru Bvaline, stoutly. 


“ Ah, noble girl,” thought her hidden lover, as 
he set his teeth hard together, to control his desire 
to reveal his presence, “it will not be always—it 
will not be long that Sir Alvick, were he ten times 
my father, can thus torture you and insult my 
name.” 


“T have not the slightest doubt that he: was a 
low-minded villain,” sneered Lady Matilda, rejoicing 
in Evaline’s an guish. “Why should he be:above 
a low-minded villain ?—the son of—nobody.!” 

“ And Lord Peter is the son of—an angel,” re- 
torted Evaline, with cutting irony: 

“ He sold himself fora thousand golden louis to 
France—a thousand down and ten thousand pro- 
mised when his intended treason should be.accom- 
plished,” continued the baronet. “ He was suspected, 
watched, de arrested, convicted, co! 
executed.” 

“Great heaven,” exclaimed Evaline, clasping her 
hand upon her bosom,and sinking down as if stabbed 
to the heart, in a swoon, lifeless—if not dead; as 
insensible as the pedestal of the image against which 
her head had fallen. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETI2Z. 


TxeEnxe is no doubt that ex-Governor Eyre will be 
run for Westminster. This-willsurely be a political 
question—plainer than that—the plainest of all ques- 
tions, indeed—black or white. 

THe new Head Master of Eton continues his re- 
forms. French is to be taught all through the 
school, German and Italian through the first three 
divisions, and Physical Science in the fifth form. 
English is, still left to teach itself. 

Tue Sultan being officially informed of the.visit of 
Prince. Napoleon. has. given orders to prepare the 
Palace of the Sweet Waters, on the Asiatic shore, 
for his Imperial Highness. If the Prince were te 
bathe in the Sweet Waters every day, he might come 
back to Paris a pleasanter temper. 

A& CAPITAL DODGE.. 

Itinerant Vendor (to Mury, the housemaid)': 
“ Wouldn't yer ladyship like a pretty cap or two? 
Yer might want: to give one of the servants.a little 
present.” 


purchase on the spot.) 

LgssinG, the German philosopher, being absent- 
minded, knocked at his.own- door one evening, when 
the servant, looking out of the window, and not re- 
cognizing him, said, “ The professor is not.at home.” 
“Oh, very well,” said Lessing, composedly, i 
away, “1’ll call another time.” 

A cLEver April fool trick was perpetrated, by a 
sharper on a number of verdant students this year. 
The fellow addressed them with a circular, in which 
he stated that, “ To all who may. enclose sixpence, I 
will send, post-paid, two finely-cut, engraved, and 
coloured portraits of her most:gracious Majesty the 
Queen.” On receipt of the money a twopenny and a 
penny postage-stamp were returned. 


IRISHMEN AND THUNDER. 

Two Irishmen on a certain occasion occupied the 
same bed. In the morning one of them inquired of 
the other: 

“ Dennis, did you, hear the thunder last night?” 

“No, Pat; did it really thunder ?” 

“ Yes, it, thundered as if hiven.and: earth, would 
come together.” 

“Why, then, didn’t. ye wake me, for ye know I 
can’t slape when it thunders,” 


THE new “ ready-reckoner,” that was to’have'put 





an end to all a between cabby and his fare, ‘is 
not working well, and great is the joy of the cabmen, 
It has descended to be a curiosity, and is pointed 


(We are but human, and Mary makes an extensive || 


out by cabby to admiring crows with. the broadey 
of grins.. The people are asking how the Chief 
Police could adopt. the scheme: and draw, up regy),. 
tions without thoroughly inves the:inventioy, 
An enthusiastic admirer of the. machine insisted o, 
paying by its revolutions, He was taken at his wor, 
and at the end of his journey—half-a-mile—t), 
' machine registered six miles, and payment wag dy. 
wanded accordingly. 

A Haurrax. butcher, before the local count, 
court judge, being asked if he kept any booky 
| caused much merriment by replying: “Til tell yoy 
Mr. Stansfeld, how it is. We keep books~in ah; 
|neighborhooid under th’old Act—a er stands 4 
sovereign ; a cross stands for,ten shillings ; a hojs 
rahand stands for sixpence ; aud: a strooak for, 


penny.” 
MANAGERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS, 

Not long since two members of Parliament, each 
| of whom is virtually sole lessee ofa London theatm, 
| found themselves in grievous straits for a new piece, 

The pair are excellent friends, though, as is 

natn, a kind of friendly rivalry exists between 
em. 

“What are you going to do fora drama?” says 

| Mr. M., in a humorous manner, which clearly foretoli 

a joke in the wind. ~.. 

“Oh,” replied Mr. L., “I am at this moment in 
poy te a very admirable one, written by 8o- 
and-So.” 

“Indeed!” was the rejoinder. Mr. L, éxhibited the 
greatest réadiness to give his friend all the informa- 
tion in his pee. as to the nature of' the play, ani 
finally told him the sum he ) giving: 

“And where is the author ?” inquired Mr. M. 

“Oh, he is in Paris; if you care for his address, 
here it is.” 

The address was given and taken. Mr. M. left 
the lobby, and Mr. L. related to tore than one of his 
friends with a silent’ chuckle what had’ occurred. 
What did the hon. gentleman do? He rushed tothe 
nearest available office, and telegraphed to the 
playwright in question : 

“T hear you have such and such a play; of which 
you are willing to dispose. Name your own terms, 
and tell me into what bank to pay the money.” 

Dramatic authors do not get such offers every day. 
The proposal was accepted, and’ Mr: M. had the 
satisfaction of finding himself the sole rietor of 
the drama which his friend and rival had pronounced 
admirable. It was produced, and proved a dismal 
failure. Since that-time he has been known to de- 
clare himself strongly opposed to practical’ jokes of 
a certain kind, 

Tus Frenchmen have lost the French Derby and 
their money in a very sulky way. Why. do they 
not give up /e.sport at once? They don’t like it, and 
we shall see the fashion go out exe long. It would 
hardly, be believed that the wine the Earl and 
the Marquis has made a reaction against the English, 
and they are intensely unpopular, When Gia- 
diateur won our Derby, which is a. different affair, a 
roar of congratulation ascended from the noble crowd 
of Derbyites—even losers roared. 


ROTTEN ROW AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The following is a bond fide dialogue heard in Hyde 
Park a few afternoons since: 
Scenz.—The Ladies’ Mile. 
3 speaker (a gentleman on foot): “How is your 
|papa 

Second speaker (a not young lady, with spectacles, 
on a spirited horse): “ Better, mi hews he was down 
iat the House last night, and interrupted old Gladstone 
twice; he does so hate old Gladstone.” 

This. was said lou’l enough for all Rotten Row to 
‘hear. The “Row” will soon become as personal as 
the House of Commons. 


A CURIOUS. accident, occurred. some. time since, 
which, might have been serious, but. turned out 
comical. A gentleman was walking near the Jardin 
\d’Acclimatization, and his lady friend: was.a disciple 
of the long robe party, as her train was sweeping. The 
gentleman, having, lit his, cigar, threw, the match 
over his shoulder, which, falling on the lady’s dress, 
setit on fire, Both, were startled. by hearing a voice 
crying, “ Don’t; move! Get, out; of. the way, sir!” 
In a moment the position of affairs was understood. A 
brave cantonnier observed the fire, and being engag' 
hose in hand, watering the avenue, “turned it on" 
the buruing dress, and extinguished: it... He received 
a napoleen for his.tact, and the young lady; laughing, 
was put into.a caband.seen home: Way could uot 
young ladies wearing dresses ofa light and inflam- 
mable texture have a, small, reservoir.and supply of 
water hidden ia the.most convenient part of their 
‘dresses, when the water could.be turned on in case 0 
need? 


A WARNING TO -THE Maw IN THEOMoon.—The 





end of bribery and corruption: is withinsight, at 2° 
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creat distance. Members of the House of Commons 
are threatened by the Registration Bill with loss of 
their autumnal holidays. All work and no play will 
make the parliamentary Jack a still duller boy than 
he is-alreadys As itis, the duties. of a member of 
Parliament are very. laborious; and if, as, seems 
likely, they become much, or, indeed, only a little 
more 80, they will amount to a bore of greater mag- 
nitude than, even the calamitous office of a juryman. 
It will be necessary to impress men for public, ser- 
vice in the Legislature just as. it. is to compel:them 
to serve on juries. Instead of seeking to be the re- 
presentative of a county or borough at th’ price 
of an enermous expenditure, a, gentleman will have 
to be forced to aceept election. by the alternative of 
aheavy fine. Or else it will come to pass.that, so 
far from getting paid anything whatever, electors 
will be obliged to ter the man of their choice very 
handsomely inde order to induce anyone to 
come forward as a.candidate for the employment of 
representing them.— 
LATEST FROM THE CASTLE. 

Prince of Wales (asks): “What pretty place near 
Windsor is the best for a man overcome with 

rog ?” 
. , MES (politely),: “ Six, I give it, up.” 

Prince of Wales: “Tl tell you. . Vir-ginny-an’- 
water.” 

(Equerry in shrieks of laughter, Scene closes.)—Punch, 

RippLe MADE “On THE GRounD.”—Why are 
cricket matches like the backs of cheap chairs? Be- 
cause they’re “ fixed to come off.”— Punch. 


MANAGEMENT. 

(Joint-stock. Bank Party breaks, his Sunday Excur- 
sion Trip to eall-on a Glerical Priend,) 

Parson: “ Afraid. I shall not. be able to give you 
more than ten minutes, old fellow; I have my morn- 
ing service——” 

Joint-Stock Bank Party: “Oh, can’t-you do as we 
do with our ‘reports’—get ’em to take it as ‘read’ ?” 
—Punch. 

TakinG ASuor at It.—We wonder if the chair- 
man of the Board of Ordnance, who, as, we presume, 
must have a casting vote to give as.to the casting 
of big cannon, would be offended. if we, called him 
a big bore constructor? —Punch. 

SKIRMISHING. 

Brown (in agony, having just fired): “ Well, the 
sooner. Government gives us. breech-loaders, the 
better!” 

Jones: “ What’s the matter, now ?” 

Brown: “There goes my ramrod again! 
in the direction of my house, too !"— Punch, 

STREET. SCENE. 
(A Duologue.) 

Smart: “ How.do, Smooth?” (tatheatrical manager, 
who frowns upon him.) “ What's the matter, eh ?’ 

Smooth: “ Matter? Hang it, Smart, you wrote 
me down in The Stinger.” 

Smart (repressing something Shakespearian about 
“writing down” which occurs to him, continues, plea- 
santly): “Wrote you down? No. I said. the 
piece was a bad one, because I thought it was; a 
very bad one.” 

Smooth: “ Bad.” (Sarcastically.) “You were the 
only man who said so.” 

Smart (very ntly): “My dear fellow, 7 was 
the only man who saw it. Good bye.” 

(Exeunt severally.) — Punch. 
CONUNDRUM FOR ROTTEN. ROW. 

lst Friend (on horseback asks a friend): “ What is 
the cheapest bit,to ride. with ?” 

2nd Friend; “ Well, I should say-——” 

_ 1st Friend: “I shouldn’t. The cheapest: bit, sir, 
is a threepenny bit.”—. . 

A ParatieL Casg.—A curious resemblance on one 
point may at the present moment be traced between 
Abyssinia and England, A considerable portion of 
the former country is ruled by the Gallas while the 
whole of England is governed by the gals.—Fum 

A DOUBTFUL DISTINCTION, 

If the following extract from the Times’ report of 
the Bath and West of England Society's meeting at 
Falmouth is intended as.@ nod of approval, it must 
assuredly have been written whilst.“ the Thunderer ” 
was napping. Let it speak for itself :— 

_,.. Thirty pens of pigs made but a poor show; and 
if Messrs. Duckering had stayed at home, there would 
have been comparatively little..worth looking at.” 

We trust Messrs, Duckering will fully appreciate 
the delicate compliment.—Fun.. 

A FAtsTarFIAN Bitu.—According to the showing 
of Mr, To, at the meeting-of the Council of the 
Dramatic College, that charity has, during the last 
ten years, received twenty-six thousand pounds, of 
which only two tWousaud have been expended on the 





Right 





pensioners—the real objects of the. charity. Really, 
if the council eannot produce a better account than 
that, they need hardly wonder if it be urged that, 
considering the small item of bread they give to the 
pensioners, they. ought to get the sack for them- 
selves.— Fun. 

We understand that Mr. Robertson Gladstone is 

paring a new. version of Paradise Lost, of which 
Mr. Disraeli.is the hero, and of Paradise Regained, of 
whieh his sainted, if not martyred, brother is the hero. 
— Tomahmok. 

Mxpal. Anb Muppie.—There is to be a medal for 
Abyssinia. Those engaged inthe. expedition have 
done their work well, and deserve the reward. It is 
to be hoped’ though that the authorities will, by a 
supreme effort of their united intellects, devise some 
more sightly badge than the attenuated imitation of 
a bad half-crown which, has been de, rigueyr for the 
last:few centuries. The substitution of some light de- 
sign, either in silver or some less expensive metal, 
would be far more acceptable. The only persons 
who value the medal for its intrinsic worth are the 
pawnbrokers.— Tomahawk. 


MUTABILITY. 

Ort, as I passed'‘my garden-plot, 
My lingering feet would stay 

To watch a pretty moss rose-bud 
That,was opening day by day. 

A full-blown rose, at last, it stood’; 
I, smiling, glancing around 

To show my friend: a breeze swept by, 
Its leaves. lay on the ground, 

A silver cloud was floating on 
In its car of azure blue ; 

I marked its form, but while I gazed 
It vanished from my view. 


A rainbow-arch.did span the sky 
Softly, serenely, bright : ; 
E’en while its beauty thrilled my soul, 

It faded from. my sight. 


A star looked down with angel-eye, 
But lo! a dark-winged cloud 


Came swiftly s ing o’er the sky 
And made fart, eaeeds 3 
And thus life’s hopes, and thus. life’s loves, 
Are flitting day by day ; 
Like the rose, the cloud, the rainbow bright, 
And the star, they will not stay. 
N. H. 











GEMS. 

Weep for love, but not for anger; a cold rain will 
never bring flowers. 

No.man.is always wrong; a clock that does not 
go at all.is right twice in the twenty-four hours. 

Iv-is as wrong to judge of a man’s character from 
that of his acquaintances, as it is to judge @ woman's 
from the choice she makes of a husband, 

A Moruzr’s Lovz.—Come to thy mother’s loving 
heart, thou darling of surpassing beauty. When I 
contemplate the sweetness of thy spotless brow; 
when 1 gaze upon thy soft blue eyes with all a 
tender mother’s fondness, I humbly ask of. merciful 
heaven to shield thee from all harm. Oh! may thy 
life-long sweetness illumine thy lovely face, as 
bright and pure as it is now! Alas! I tremble with 
deep sorrow when I think of what might be thy 
fate in. coming years, when I, perchance, am num- 
bered with the dead. ‘Tis well thou dost not, at 
thy tender time of life, comprehend the extent of 
thy mother’s sadness, or it would mar thy future 
joys. My heart feels the depth of extreme anguish 
when I look into thine, eyes, and upon thy lovely, 
smiling face, and know that thou must some time 
learn the. cause. of. all thy ess mother’s grief ; 
and yet I would net have thee know its full extent. 
My heart feels the deepest, sorrow, when I look 
upon thy lovely, open brow, so soft and wondrous 
fair, my o’ercharged bosom seems well-nigh fit toe 
burst. But time will solve the problem unto thee, 
thou sweet one, which now it would be useless. to 
reveal; yet, when I look into the quick perception 
of thy lovely, beaming eyes, I know not how I 
can withhold the, truth from one so wise, and yet 
80. young—whispering ever. of thy father’s love, 
who never again will clasp thy beauteous form. 
Teach me then, oh, most Mercifal, how to act with 
one so near and dear !—J. A 


Tug TicHporNgE Baronetroy.—The. family of 
Tiehborne was of great importance in Hanrpshire 
before the Conquest, and derives its name from the 
river Itchen, at the, head of which it had estates ; 





hence it was called De Itchenborne, whicly has since 





been corrupted into Tichborne. Sir Jolin de Tich- 
borne, Knt., was Sheriff of Southampton in the 
last year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; on hear- 
ing of the-death of the Queen, Sir John repaired 
immediately to Winchester, and: there at once pro- 
claimed James, King of England; in 1621 that mon- 
arch created him a baronet; the honour of knight- 
hood had been previously conferred upon three of 
his sons, viz., Richard in 1603, Walter in 1604, Ben- 
jamin in 1618, while his fourth son, Henry, was 


knighted in 1623, 





STATISTICS. 


New PrEers AND BaRoneETS.—There was recently 
issued the return of the new peers and baronets 
created since the commencement of the 1852 session, 
moved for by Mr. D. Griffith. Earl Derby, in 1852, 
created 3 peers and 8 baronets ; in 1853-4 Earl Aber- 
deen created 2 baronets ; in 1855-8 Lord Palmerston 
created 17 peers and 14 baronete; in 1859 the Lark 
of Derby created 5 peers and 8 baronets; in 1859-64 
Lord, Palmerston created, 16 peers and 9 baronets ; 
in 1866, Earl Russell created 9. peers,and 6 baronets ; 
in 1866-8 the Earl of Derby created 10 peers;and 12 
baronets; in 1868 the Right Hon, B, Disraeli created 
4 peers. Total since 1852, 64 peers and 62 baronets. 

A LETTER by Dr. W. Farr, on the causes of death 
in England, accompanies, the recently published 
annual report of the Registrar-General. Five great 
causes, are mentioned. In round numbers, 24 in 
100 of those who quitted the world died from 
zymotic diseases ; 18 from constitutional diseases ; 
39 from local diseases ; 16 from developmental dis- 
eases ; and 3 in 100 (3°43) were violent deaths. The 
deaths from phthisis and the respiratory order of 
diseases have increased from 5,580 per annum to a 
million persons living in the five years 1850-54, to 
5,803 im five years 1855-59, 5,976 in 1860-64, 5,956 
in 1865, and 6,331 in 1866. During the same year 
phthisis killed 55,714; bronchitis, 41,834; atrophy 
and debility, 31,097; old age, 28,546; convulsions, 
27,431; pneumonia, 25,155; heart disease, 21,197 ; 
typhus, 21,104; diarrhoea, 17,170; whooping-cough, 
15,764 ; cholera (epidemic that year), 14,378; scar- 
latina, 11,685; measles, 10,940; paralysis, 10,504 ; 
apoplexy, 10,297. 








MISCELLANEOUS 

A woman named Hannah Russell, 104 years old, 
has just entered the Yeovil, Workhonse.as a pauper. 

In January next there will be a fortnightly mail 
from France to India and China. 

Txe Crown robes and State seal of the Emperor 
Theodore have been sent as spoils to the Queen. 

THE Marquis of Hastings, before quitting Paris, 
left with the Jockey Club a sum of 10,000 frances, of 
which 7,500 were for the poor of. Paris, and 2,500 
francs for the English Church.at Chantilly, 

Tue Hants fi dent states that there is an old 
lady in the Isle of Wight, named Jenkins, who is up- 
wards of 103 years of age, She enjoys good health, 
and has the use of all her faculties. 

Earu Brown Low was married to Lady Adelaide 
Talbot, the daughter of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, 
recently, at New Battle Abbey. The ceremony 
took, p at. Lord Shrewsbury’s bedside, and his 
lordship died almost immediately after. 

In Paris, for some days past, a number of cabs 
have be2n seen with the new kilometrica] meter for 
measuring the distance traversed. The apparatus 
is fixed to the seat, at the left of the coachman, and 
r bles a small timepi The comparison is so 
much the more exact that near the traveller is adial 
which marks the hour. 

Tue race, of, velocipedes took place in the park of 
St. Cloud on a recent Sunday... The course was over 
one of ' the splendid avenues, 550 yards long, the dis- 
tance, going and returning, being accomplished be- 
tween two and a half and three minutes. Each“ jock” 
stood beside his machine, and, at a signal, jamped into 
his saddle and “ paddled hisown canoe,” A “slow 
race" was very humorous—the prize was in this case 
allocated to the last who arrived—the machines to 
go as slowly as they wished without stopping 

A WONDERFUL, feat of pedestrianism was recenily 
achieved by.a man named Woudhouse, who under- 
took, for a bet of 20/., to rui forty miles in five 
hours. The course selected was the high road from 
Newington to Croydon, a distance of ten miles. 
Woodhouse ran from Newington to Croydon and back 
in two hours and fifte.n minutes. The next ten 
miles, from. Newington to. Croydon, he performed in 
one hour and twelve minutes, and completed the 
whole distance by 9.53 a.m., having seven minutes to 











spare, without exhibiting any distress. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Reaprr.—Both brown, one light and the other dark. 

A. F.—The Volumes of Tue Lonpon Reaper sent post 
free for 4s. 6d. 

H. Teriem.—Sackville-street, Dublin, is by far the finest 
of the two. 

G. Srewart.—George Keate, the poet and miscellaneous 
writer, was born 1729, and died 1797. 

M. O.—Apply to Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, Paternoster-Row. 

A Pnrivrer.—Paorchase the numbers of Chambers's 
Cyclopedia, C. and P. Price three halfpence each. 

E. OC. L—1. The red rose, when full blown, is emble- 
matic of love. 2. With practice handwriting would be 
good. 

Auice Gray.—Your handwriting only requires practice, 
and care in the formation of the letters, 80 as to render it 
distinct. 

F. H. G.—Possibly your system requires strengthening ; 
you had better consult a medical man, who will most likely 
prescribe tonic med 

E.ten.—In-the fact of imitation noyau, ratafia, 
Curagoa, and other liqueurs, good whisky is the best foun- 
dation, no matter whether Scotch or Irish. 

A Constant Reaper.—The marriage would be legal ; at the 
same time it is customary for illegitimate children to adopt 
the mother’s maiden name. 

A. E. L.—Apply, enclosing testimonials, as to character, 
professional experience and ability, to the Secretary of the 
‘Turkish Embassy, No.1, Bryanston Square. 

C. G.—1. The specimen of the plant sent is so withered, 
it is impossible to say whatit is. 2. Handwriting is too 
sloping, thus rendering some of the letters illegibie. 

Porrry.—“A Birthday Wish,” by D. 0.A.; “I will be 
true to Thee” and “Farewell,” by Emily White; are de- 
clined ; the first being too long, anu the others not quite up 
to our standard. 

Vincenzo.—1. “Crete "is the ancient name for “ Candia,” 
whose centre is Mount lda; it was seized by the Saracens 
in A.D, 823, when they changed its namé. “2. Handwriting 
good. 

Jack Tan—The Seaman's Hospital-ship is moored off 





either Greenwich, or Woolwich; there is also # Seaman's |- 


Hospital in Liverpool, founded in 1752. Apply to the surgeon 
on board losing testi ials 
Joun Syrme.—1. Providing you have sufficient capital, we 





have little doubt that such an establishment would prove | 


highly remunerative in a working district. 2. Apply at So- 
merset House, Strand. 

Axaric.—Federal States are those united by treaty as one 
state, without giving up self-government. The term Federal 
was given to the Northerm States of America during the 
great conilict in 1861-2. 

Sewarp.—The New River is an artificial one. It sup- 
plies London with water. It was commenced in 1609, and 
was finished in 1613, and opened by its projector, Sir Hugh 
Middleton. 

Pavut Pry.—You could not (under the circgmstances) be 
compelled to support your brother; it would, however, only 
be natural to endeavour to get him into a public asylum; 
how to do this any medical man will inform and aid you. 

Georcr.—A Fort-major is a commandant of a fort during 
the absence of the governor. Officers employed as fort- 
majors, if under the rank of captains, take precedence as 
the junior captains in the garrisons in which they are 
serving. 

M. O. F.—Your best course will be to refer to a London 
Directory, from which you will no doubt obtain ajl the in- 
formation you require. Dealers in horsetlesh are plentiful, 
in all greastowns, and are popularly known by the name 
of “ knackers.” 

A Constant Reaper.—You can only obtain the appoint- 
ment.through the iniluence of an under-sberiff. ‘I'he re- 
muneration depends entirely upon circamstances. Before 
Law-reform was known, and imprisonment for debt for 
small sums existed, it was much higher than at present. 

Rose Worcester,— We can only recommend you to watch 
closely the advertisements in the daily papers, but at the 
same time advise you to be wary, as many of the so offered 
home employments for young women are “traps” orswin- 
dles. 

One wo Never Reap OUR JOURNAL BEFORE.—We do 
not insert such notices in these columns. Being so auxious 
to discover the whereabouts of the fair traveller with whom 
you are so enamoured, why not advertise in the daily news- 
papers? 

CiaupE.—The Pestalozzian system of education was de- 
vised by Henri Pestalozzi, born at Zurich, in Switzerland, in 
1746, and died in 1827; in 1775 he began by converting his 
farm into a school for educating poor children in industrial 


} pursuits, as well as reading and writing, but did not suc- 
ceed. In 1798 he established an orphan school, where he 
began upon the mutual, or monitorial system, but his school 
was afterwards turned into an hospital for the Austrian 
army. In 1802, in conjunction with Fellenberg, he esta- 
blished his celebrated school at Hofwyl, which at first was 
very successful, but eventually declined bh mismanage- 
ment and dissensions. Pestalozzi’s labours, however, ren- 
dered great service to the progress of education. 

Icnoramus.—1. Shipowners as a rule require a small pre- 
mium with apprentices. 2. You can enlist in a line regi- 
ment by application to any recruiting sergeant. 3. You 
cannot enlist in the Royal Navy as in army. 4 Hand- 
writing tolerably good, but you should practise more, 

Save Me From Nicoriana.—We know of no other substi- 
tute for the Virginian weed, t the 
it is said, is sometimes used by on tobacco 
turers. If you tind smoking injurious, which without doubt 
noes Oe nerves, why not make an effort to discontinue the 
habit 


ALazic.—Quills are said to have been first used for pens 
in a.p, 553, but some say not before 635. Quills are for the 
most lucked with great cruelty from living geese, 
swans, and turkeys; therefore all persons, whether from 
convenience, economy, or feeling, ought to prefer metallic 
pens, which came first into use about . 

L, M.—Fire-ships were first used in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. One of the most formidable contrivances of this kind 
was an explosion vessel, to destroy a of boats at the 
siege of Antwerp, in 1585, The first use of them in the En- 
glish navy was by Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, io 
the engagement of the Spanish Armada, in 1588. 

G. G.—You can obtain a cheap 
any bookseller in your town. If, however, 
colonial farming by means of books instant of 
will most assuredly meet with disa 
you are not practised in any es; or pre- 
pared to accept a situation as @ labourer, take our advice, 
give up all notion of emigrating. 

H. S.—Manors are as ancient as the Saxon constitution, 
and imply a territorial district with the jurisdiction, rights, 
and perquisites belonging to it. They were formerly 
baronies, and still are lordships; each lord em- 
powered to hold a court, called the court-baron, for 
ing misdemeanoars, settling disputes between the 
tenants. 


JENNIE. 
Have you seen my Jennie lately, 
nila 
y 


Have you seen the fairy c 
Gliding o'er the lawn so statel 
Breathing forth her music wild ? 
How 1 love to watch each motion 
As she trips here and there; 
Oft I have the silly notion 
She is formed of light and air. 


Jennie is a charming creature, 
Always smiling, always gay ; 
Love peeps out from every feature, 
Strive to hide it as she may. 
When she sings the birdlings listen, 
When she laughs dull care must sigh, 
Brighter than the diamond's glisten 
Is the sparkle of her eye. 


Oh, the thought that time must sever 
Her and I, ‘tis hard to bear, 
Yet the hope “tis not forever,” 
Steals the _ from despair. 
But that world without my Jennie, 
Though it be a world of bliss, 
Would not yield my spiritany 
When compared with life in this. 
J. W. Pops. 


J.P.—1. Inany of the cheap Encyclopawdias you will find an 
essay on the principles of banking. 2. Some years since, 
Mr. Gilbart published an elaborate work on banking; this 
we believe is stillin print, and may be obtained for a few 
shillings through any bookseller. 3. The rate of interest 
depends upon the intrinsic or marketable value of the 
security offered. , 

Emi_y.—1f you consider it a victory to have the last word, 
we advise you for the future to resign it, and suffer the de- 
feat. Husband and wife should mo more endeavoar to get 
it, than they should struggle for the possession of a lighted 
bomb-shell: married people should stad y each other's weak 
points, as skaters look out for those in the ice, in order to 
avoid them. 

G. W.—1L. By all means write to one of the French manu- 
facturers you name, euclosing particulars in detail. 2. 
Knowing nothing of the material, not even its name, how 
unreasonable to expect that we oan inform you whether you 
would be rewarded for communication, You should stipu- 
late for a certain amount.iu the event of your discovery 
being accepted; but why not apply personally to one of the 
English manufacturers? 

Litiian Gaston.—1. The salary of the first Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner is 12002. the next 10004. The Secretary of the 
Kcclesiastical Commission receives 10001 per year, first 
class clerks, 350/. to 500/.; second class, . to 3501.; third 
class, 80/. 40 2001. 2. ‘Lhe President of the Poor-Law Board 
has 20007..per annum; first Seeretary 1500/. and the other 
1000/.; two Assistant Secretaries 1200/. and 9007. The Chief 
Clerk 5007. to 700i. 

Arruur.—Mareichals, or marshals, in France, were the 
esquires of the King, and originally had the command of 
the vanguard, to observe the enemy, and to choose proper 
places for its encampment. Until the time of Francis L, in 
1515, there were but two marshals, who had 500 livres per 
annum in war, but no stipend in time of peace. The nmank 
afterwards became of the highest military importance, the 
number was without limit, and the command supreme. 

W. W. W.—To preserve small birds, take out the entrails, 
open a passage to the brain, which should be scooped out 
through the mouth ; introduce into the cavities of the skull 
and the whole body, a mixture of salt; pepper, and alum, 
putting some through the gullet, and whole length of the 
neck; then hang the bird in a cold, airy place, tirst by the 
feet, that the body may be impregnated with the salt, and 
afterwards by a thread passed through the under mandible 
of the bill,, till it appeara to be sweet; then hang it up in 





the sunor near a tire; after itis well dried, remove what 
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widower, sober and industrious. fe- 
ve. 
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J, W. G. and F. B— * good loolking, 5ft 4in, 


“J. W. G., 
“F. B.,” 5ft. 3in., dark, and good look. 
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Hexen, thirty-five, tall, ladylike, and amiable. Respon- 
nem must be gentlemanly, middle aged, and in a good posi- 


Oana D., tall, fair, dark hazel eyes, good tempered, and 
thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be tail, dark, 
and handsome. 

<. F. G., twenty-one, tall, fair, with no money, but re- 
spectably connected. Respondent must be a gentleman in 
a good position, with not less than 600/. a-year 
i —_ — ome poe ges 5ft. 7in., fair, kind 

. mus: younger, good looking, 
and respectably connected ; money no object. 

Lizzie and Esrgeita—*“ Lizzie,” thirty, a dressmaker 
medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, and fair. “ Kstella,” 
twenty-six, medium height, auburn hair, blue eyes, fair, with 
a little money. 

Freperick Napier and C#artes Naprer.—“ Frederick 
Napier,” twenty-tive, fair, é6ft Respondent must be about 
eighteen or twenty, tall, and dark. “Charles Napier,” 
twenty-three, 6 ft. fair, blaeeyes. Respondent must be tall, 
fair, and about twenty. 

CommunicaTioys RECBIVED: 

J. W. Sovuruporr is responded to by—“ Louisa E.” 

D. 8. B. by—“ Marian,” tall, thoroughly domesticated, 
affectionate, and fondof home; and—“ Cordelia,” a branette, 
domesticated, and affectionate. 

J.D. 8. by—"“ M.S, M.,” affectionate, and good tempered, 
tall, dark, but no money ; and—“ Malvina,” media height, 
dark hair and eyes, respectable, and fond of home. 

Ratra by—“ Minnie, seventeen, dark eyes and hair, do- 
mesticated, and of a cheerful tion. 

Atsert Fourteen by —“Amy Maria,” medium height 
brown hair, gray eyes, fair, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Jeanette by—"'T. Z.;" and—*Novitiate,” twenty-one, 
5 ft. 10 in., fair, blue eyes, and with an income of 1601 

Lizziz A. by—“ W. Ww.” 

Avniz by—“ Brunell of Manchester,” twenty-eight, » mc- 


anic. 

Ipa by—“ Alfred.” 

M. A. H, by—" W. S.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., fair, very 
steady, and fond of home. 





Part LXIL, ror Juty,1s now Reapy. Paice 6d. 
ye Now Ready, Vou. X. of Taz Loxpow Reaver. Pric? 
4s. 6 


Also, the Trrtz and Ixpex to Vor. X. Price Ove Pssst. 


N.B.—Corresponpents must Appress raerm Lerrers 7 
tus Evrrog or “Tae Lonvon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.0. 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
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